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Preface 

Welcome to the 1999 edition of UNL's Teaching for Inclusion: A Resource Book for NU Faculty. 
This teaching manual is a publication of the Teaching and Learning Center with the support 
of the Faculty Liaison Task Force for Diversity, the Office of the Senior Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs, the Office of the Associate Vice Chancellor for the Institute of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources, and the Faculty Liaison Task Force for Diversity. It is intended to 
provide you with a general introduction to the diversity found in your classroom and to offer 
ideas for inclusive teaching strategies. 

The creation of the Faculty Liaison Task Force for Diversity acknowledges the faculty's unique 
role in achieving the campus's goal of creating a supportive learning and working environ- 
ment and enhancing the campus and classroom climate for all students. The Task Force was 
specifically charged with supporting faculty in their efforts to achieve a more inclusive cul- 
ture, in the retention of women and ethnic minority students, and in furthering discussions 
of the benefits of diversity. This manual is a modest attempt to support faculty in that effort. 

A unique aspect of this manual is the collaboration of students who reflect the cultural and 
ethnic diversity on our campus as well as diversity of their learning needs. We listened to 
their experiences and incorporated their perspectives as learners into this manual. We hope 
that this increases your awareness of some of the characteristics of your students and encour- 
ages you to think about why you teach the way you do and about how students can best 
learn from you. 

We hope this manual will become one of the many tools you will use to help you develop and 
strengthen your teaching effectiveness at UNL. We encourage its use in workshops and dis- 
cussions on inclusive, culturally responsive teaching. 

The Faculty Liaison Task Force for Diversity and the Teaching and Learning Center are pleased 
to support UNL's commitment to diversity and to excellence in teaching, and we wish you 
the best in your deliberations on these issues. 



Delivee Wright, Director Evelyn Jacobson 

Teaching and Learning Center Associate Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
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In the last half of the twentieth century, institutions of higher education have been called to 
respond to ever increasing diversity in the student population. With the return of hundreds 
of thousands of veterans after WWII and after the Korean War in the 1950s, "the dramatic 
growth of public institutions helped convert higher education from a privilege shared by a 
few to a right accessible to all" (Mayberry, 1996, p.l). 

The gains of the civil rights movement and the women's movement in the 1960s and 1970s, 
subsequent affirmative action legislation, and veterans of the Vietnam War taking advantage 
of the GI Bill all contributed to changing the face of higher education into one that is racially, 
ethnically and economically diverse. In 1993, minority students accounted for 26 percent of 
the total college and university undergraduate enrollment ( Chronicle of Higher Education, 1995; 
minorities include American Indian, Asian American, Hispanic, African American, and for- 
eign students). Increasingly non-traditional, older students occupied seats in our classrooms, 
bringing additional diversity of experience into the college setting. 

Troubling, however, was the prevalence of the theme of alienation in higher education in the 
literature concerning racial and ethnic minorities, women, people with disabilities, and other 
nontraditional groups. There was increasing concern that campuses do not effectively in- 
volve those who are different. Smith (1991) found that "Alienation, lack of involvement, 
marginalization, overt racism, insensitivity, sexual harassment, and discrimination tend to 
characterize the campus experience, the classroom, and the curriculum for students who are 
different... In higher education, the condition of diversity is all too often a condition of alien- 
ation (p. 2)." 

Addressing this sense of alienation is critical to student learning and success. We know that 
connection to and involvement in the educational process enhances learning, affects student 
academic performance, and increases student retention and persistence (Astin, 1993; Loevinger, 
1994). 

Astin(1993) also found that "the weight of empirical evidence shows that the actual effects on 
student development of emphasizing diversity and of student participation in diversity ac- 
tivities are overwhelmingly positive" and that "there are many developmental benefits that 
accrue to students when institutions encourage and support an emphasis on multiculturalism 
and diversity" (p. 431). 
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Most colleges and universities seek to develop in their students a respect for diversity, an 
understanding of different cultures, and the ability to work constructively and effectively 
with others who have different backgrounds, goals, and priorities. A study of thirty-four 
thousand faculty found "Perhaps the most striking shift between 1989 and 1995 has been the 
increased commitment to diversity and multiculturalism among faculty and their institu- 
tions" (Astin, 1991). The University of Nebraska-Lincoln is no exception. In the draft Compre- 
hensive Diversity Plan for the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, this commitment is articulated. 

• Diversity strengthens the academic quality of the University, 

• Diversity is the right way to serve an increasingly heterogeneous society, 

• Diversity keeps faith with the open-access dreams of those who founded the University 
of Nebraska, 

• Diversity contributes to the redress of historical inequities that continue to plague our 
nations, 

• Diversity addresses our legal obligations, and 

• Diversity is crucial to our ability to educate our students for the twenty-first century. 

A campus community composed of faculty, students and staff of diverse cultural, racial and 
ethnic backgrounds makes the University of Nebraska both more exciting and more com- 
plex. To attain this diverse campus, we must identify ways and means to institute our prin- 
ciples. Our goals speak to the need to recruit and retain a truly diverse community of faculty, 
students, and staff and to create an environment supportive of such a community. 

(httv:// www.unl.edu/svcaa/Diversityvlan) 

On February 4, 1998, the American Council on Education released a statement affirming the 
educational value of diversity. The statement has been endorsed by a number of education 
associations such as the American Association of University Professors, the Council of Gradu- 
ate Schools, and the National Collegiate Athletic Association. The University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln joins in endorsing this statement since it mirrors our commitment to achiev- 
ing diversity among faculty, staff and students. 

( [http://www.acenet.edu/washington/letters/l999/01January r) 

The University of Nebraska-Lincoln' s commitment to diversity is thoroughly discussed in 
Section 5 of the North Central Accreditation Report written for the accreditation review in 
January, 1997. Entitled Fostering Diversity and Preparing Students to Handle the Complexities of 
Modern Society, the entire discussion can be found at the following website: 
http://www.unl.edu/svcaa/Activities/NCA/chapter5.html. 

Of particular note is UNL's Comprehensive Education Program for undergraduates which 
notes that understanding multiple perspectives is a key component of knowledge for general 
education. Section 7 provides additional discussion of access, equity and diversity commit- 
ments at UNL. This can be found at http:llwww.unl.edu/svcaa/Activities/NCAlchapter7.html. 
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In 1999, the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs' Faculty Liaison Task Force for Diversity 
conducted an inventory of diversity initiatives and challenges. Deans, directors, and chairs 
identified the diversity related experiences they and their faculty have encountered in class- 
rooms. Clustered around five themes, these experiences are: 

1. Lack of Sensitivity 

Students, fellow staff members or faculty colleagues making racist, sexist or homopho- 
bic remarks or allowing off-color jokes to be told in class was a common experience. 

Respondents noted a lack of understanding of the experiences of people of color among 
Nebraska students who have had little or no exposure to people of color. 

2. Stereotyping 

Respondents found that assumptions made about the merit or intellectual ability of 
women and people of color continue, and are particularly clouded by a lack of under- 
standing of affirmative action. 

Language difficulties with international students were noted as a cause for negative 
stereotyping of these students. 

3. Personal Growth/Development 

The adaptation of current teaching practices needed when students had learning dif- 
ferences or physical disabilities, non-traditional status, or varied learning styles pro- 
vided opportunities for reflection on teaching practices. 

Respondents cited need for guidance on how to handle complaints of differential 
treatment and uncomfortable environments in the classroom stemming from incivil- 
ity on the part of students to others. 

Respondents identified a need to learn how to respond to student challenges of racist 
texts or content in class, closed-minded 'politically correct' students, and those who 
proselytize their religious perspectives, all of which can create a tense classroom en- 
vironment. 

4. Discomfort 

Fear of being perceived as racist or sexist inhibits dialogue about issues and was noted 
as a key concern, along with faculty being afraid to say the wrong thing. 

Respondents noted that faculty of color report student discomfort with their leader- 
ship in the classroom, often stemming from lack of exposure to people of color. 

See the Faculty Liaison Task Force for Diversity report for further discussion of the chal- 
lenges for teaching for diversity and inclusion in various departments. The report can be 
found at http://www.unl.edu/svcaa/Activities/TF/DInventory.html 
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The Teaching and Learning Center is committed to the enhancement of the learning environ- 
ment for all students, so we asked students representing the diversity found on our campus 
to tell us about their classroom experiences. Fifty-three students shared their stories and ob- 
servations as learners in group and individual interviews. Observations shared from their 
unique positions in the classroom combined with existing research on effective, inclusive 
teaching provide UNL faculty with insight into their experiences and tools for inclusive teach- 
ing. 

Practicing inclusive teaching and attuning to the learning needs and styles of our diverse 
student population will benefit all students in the challenge of successfully negotiating a 
diverse world. 

What do we mean by diversity? 

The draft diversity plan for the University of Nebraska-Lincoln suggests that: 

Diversity is the multiplicity of people, cultures and ideas that contribute to the rich- 
ness and variety of life. In practice, diversity refers to the many dimensions within 
which people share similarities and differences. Diversity broadly encompasses the 
mixture of similarities and differences along several dimensions: race, national ori- 
gin, ability, religion, sexual orientation, age and gender. It includes values, cultures, 
concepts, learning styles and perceptions that individuals possess. By its very nature, 
diversity fosters inclusiveness, encourages the exchange of new ideas, improves deci- 
sion making, and broadens the scope of problem solving. 

Diversity in all its dimensions must be valued. Where there is diversity, there is evi- 
dence of openness, emergence of inclusiveness, and a respect and appreciation for 
differences. Where diversity exists, there is indeed an enriched environment. 

Diversity is about creating an equitable, hospitable, appreciative, safe and inclusive 
campus environment — one that embraces the full spectrum of all community mem- 
bers' contributions. We must respond with effort and vigor to issues of diversity. We 
are committed to enhancing the quality of experience for all members of the Univer- 
sity community. 

A few cautions are necessary. 

• There is always a danger of over simplification and generalization of any one student's 
experience as representative of each and every student from the same racial or ethnic group, 
gender, sexual orientation, or place of origin. While people do share phenomenological 
characteristics with those who share the same group identity, there are significant indi- 
vidual differences between and within group members. Assigning expectations based on 
group membership is stereotyping the student. This is not our intent. 

• Culture and ethnicity are dynamic, powerful forces that can influence both student and 
faculty predispositions toward learning and teaching, yet they are not deterministic. Cul- 
ture is best understood as a framework through which actions are filtered or checked as 
individuals go about daily life and not as a rigid set of prescribed behaviors (Hanson, 
1992). Cultural practices are learned behaviors, constantly evolving, and can be modified. 
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None of us are solely the products of our individual environments and many of us vary in 
the degree by which we identify with our cultural heritage within the context of the larger 
culture. 

• All faculty members develop their own teaching styles resulting from their teaching phi- 
losophies, learning and teaching preferences, requirements of the curriculum, and per- 
sonal comfort levels with various methods. No one style fits all situations and it is not our 
intent to suggest otherwise. We encourage you to reflect on the issues presented in this 
volume and to incorporate suggestions and ideas that will enhance your ability to respond 
to diverse learners. 

• Discomfort may exist when discussions about identity surface, particularly where race or 
sexual orientation is considered. Nearly every discipline has topics which will arouse strong 
feelings and challenge one's belief systems or past understandings. We hope faculty will 
welcome these moments as excellent learning opportunities for all. We further encourage 
faculty to develop their own knowledge about multiple perspectives in the intellectual 
community. 

• Many excellent resources exist for inclusive teaching, effective teaching, and varied assess- 
ment strategies that can be found in the Teaching and Learning Center Resource Room. Of 
particular note are those geared specifically to UNL. We urge you to read the Instructional 
Guide for University Faculty (1999) or the Instructional Guide for UNL Teaching Assis- 
tants (1997) to further strengthen your teaching skills, which can enhance the learning 
environment in your classroom. 

Where to begin 

Many of us begin to think about addressing diversity issues in the classroom when we have 
had an experience that challenges us, a critical student, or a classroom dialogue which turned 
into a shouting match. Perhaps a student with a learning disability or a physically challeng- 
ing condition caused us to rethink how we present material. Given that the enrollment of 
people of color is only 9.86% (5.86% excluding non-resident international students) of the 
total enrollment at UNL, many faculty indicate they have little experience with racial and 
ethnic diversity in the classroom. As a result, we may unconsciously respond to ethnically or 
racially diverse students with stereotypic assumptions about their concerns, behaviors, and/ 
or identity. 

For many faculty, to begin to address these issues is difficult. Fear of being accused of insen- 
sitivity (or worse, one of the "isms"), reluctance to acknowledge gaps in our knowledge, and 
denial that differences matter in the instructional setting are all reasons faculty give for their 
reluctance or for hesitation to embrace more culturally responsive modes of teaching. What- 
ever the fear, diversity among our students is a reality. 

Recognize that attention to diversity in your classroom will help to create an environment in 
which each student can learn to his or her fullest potential. This benefits all students, not just 
students of color. All students in the 21st century will need to develop skill in working with 
diverse colleagues in the increasingly global climate. Among the conclusions of the first na- 
tional poll on diversity in higher education, conducted by DYG Inc., for the Ford Foundation's 
Campus Diversity Initiative in 1998, are: 
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Ninety-seven percent of respondents agree that "in the next generations, people will 
need to get along with people who are not like them." Ninety-four percent agree that 
the "nation's growing diversity makes it more important than ever for all of us to 
understand people who are different from ourselves." Just one in five Americans (22 
percent) say the nation is doing a good job of preparing itself to meet the challenges 
that lie ahead (Lincoln Journal Star, Oct. 19, 1998, p. 4B). 

Historically, as institutions evaluated student performance, success or failure was attributed 
to characteristics of the students. The result is that responsibility for success is defined in 
terms of the individual, resulting in a deficit model of students. Faculty become more inclu- 
sive as they shift their basic conceptual framework from one of merely assisting or accommo- 
dating those who are different to "survive in an alien world," to a broadened focus of what 
they can do to enhance the educational experience for all students, thus removing any previ- 
ously held deficit view. 

To become even more effective in our teaching, Adams and Marchesani (1992) suggest a 
multidimensional approach to understanding the teaching and learning process for faculty. 
These four dimensions of teaching and learning are: 

• Knowing oneself as a person with a prior history of academic socialization and how 
that interacts with learned beliefs and one's own social and cultural background. Did 
you grow up in a monocultural community? 

• Knowing one's students and understanding the ways in which they experience the 
college classroom; how might students from various social and cultural backgrounds 
experience your classroom? Are they alienated, isolated or injured by derogatory 
remarks or demeaning stereotypes or increased scrutiny? 

• Selecting course content that incorporates diverse social and cultural perspectives. 
What sources do you consult? Have you read the contributions of various authors? 

• Developing a broad repertoire of teaching methods that address learning styles of 
students from different social backgrounds and needs of students with various learn- 
ing disabilities (pp. 10-11). 



— Dynamics of Multicultural Teaching and Learning 
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Course Content 
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• Address multiple learning 
styles 



Source: Adapted from Jackson, 1988, and Adams and Marchesani, 1992. 
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Garcia (1998) offers seven guiding principles which help educators teach for diversity and 
inclusion. They are: 

• Know yourself and how you respond to experiences with diversity. 

• Study human differences and examine your attitudes toward them. 

• Identify your own and your students' learning styles and work to accommodate dif- 
ferent modes of learning. 

• Teach critical thinking in the context of cultural awareness. 

• Teach self-control, self-respect, and respect for others. 

• Foster a positive school and classroom environment - a community of learners. 

• Select curricula and instructional materials that exemplify a value for diversity. 

The following questions adapted from James Boyer, Kansas State University, provide a start- 
ing point for reflection (the entire list for faculty and for administrators is available in the 
TLC Library): 

• In developing class presentations (lectures), do I indicate the relationships of cultur- 
ally different people and contributions to the majority cultural experience within my 
discipline? 

• Have I explored the research and literature within my own discipline or area of teach- 
ing for specific content reflecting multi-ethnic/ minority (non-European) perspectives? 

• Have I recently examined the textbooks I use to determine if they promote racial, 
gender, sexual orientation stereotypes or negative ethnic images? 

• As a teacher of the sciences, am I familiar with the contributions of inventors, scien- 
tists, technologists who are women or people of color or gay and lesbian? 

• Have I examined my reading list for the inclusion of authentic authors and works? 
(Authentic authors are those writing about a particular group who also are members 
of the particular group.) 

• Have I reviewed my instructional profile recently to relate it to the varied learning 
styles of my students? Do I recognize their learning styles? 

• How comfortable am I teaching students who are racially /ethnically diverse from 
myself? How comfortable am I teaching students with disabilities? How do I feel 
about students whose primary language is not English? Or who come from a differ- 
ent social class than I do? 

• Do I encourage critical thinking and open discussion in my classes? 

These questions provide a basis for reflecting on the process of developing an inclusive ap- 
proach to teaching. 
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| Chapter 1 | 

Creating Inclusive Classrooms 



What UNL students tell us reflects the messages found in the literature on multicultural and 
inclusive teaching: 1) they need to feel welcome in the classroom; 2) they want to be treated 
as individuals who, while from a particular social grouping which gives them identity, are 
not representative of that group; 3) they need to participate actively in the life of the class; 4) 
they need to be treated fairly; and 5) they need to know how the course applies to life and 
career goals. 

Feeling welcome and included in the classroom are key to student motivation to learn 
(Wlodkowski & Ginsberg, 1995). As are most faculty, you are no doubt keenly interested in 
your students' success. Understanding what makes an inclusive classroom, the academic 
culture, teaching and learning styles, and some specific strategies for inclusive teaching will 
assist you in the goal of creating an inclusive classroom which leads to student success. 

What Is an Inclusive Classroom? 

Saunders and Kadia (1998) define inclusive classrooms as: 

classrooms in which instructors and students work together to create and sus- 
tain an environment in which everyone feels safe, supported, and encouraged 
to express her or his views and concerns. In these classrooms, the content is 
explicitly viewed from the multiple perspectives and varied experiences of a 
range of groups. Content is presented in a manner that reduces all students' 
experiences of marginalization and, wherever possible, helps students under- 
stand that individuals' experiences, values, and perspectives influence how 
they construct knowledge in any field or discipline. Instructors in inclusive 
classrooms use a variety of teaching methods in order to facilitate the aca- 
demic achievement of all students. Inclusive classrooms are places in which 
thoughtfulness, mutual respect, and academic excellence are valued and pro- 
moted. 

Diversity Issues for the Instructor 

Perceived diversity. When we speak of diversity in the classroom, we usually focus on the 
diversity of the students in the room. We often forget that the teacher also brings aspects of 
personal identity (such as race, religion, socioeconomic background, and learning styles) to 
the classroom. Every teacher brings his or her physical appearance and culture into the room 
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at the same time as the students. How you look, how you speak, how you perceive the role of 
the academic, and the extent to which these differ from the physical, cultural and intellectual 
backgrounds of your students will have a profound effect on interactions in your classroom. 
Thus you need to be aware of possible reactions among the students to your race, gender, 
age, ethnicity, physical attributes and abilities. Preparing for such reactions will involve not 
only knowing as much as you can about your students, but also turning the mirror to your- 
self, and finding out about your own experiences with diversity. 

You might identify your own attitudes toward diversity by remembering certain pivotal 
moments in your life. Ask yourself the following questions: 

1) Recall the incident in which you first became aware of differences. What was your 
reaction? Were you the focus of attention or were others? How did that affect how 
you reacted to the situation? 

2) What are the "messages" that you learned about various "minorities," or "majori- 
ties" when you were a child? At home? In school? Have your views changed con- 
siderably since then? Why or why not? 

3) Recall an experience in which your own difference put you in an uncomfortable 
position vis-a-vis the people directly around you. What was that difference? How 
did it affect you? 

4) How do your memories of differences affect you today? How do they (or might 
they) affect your teaching? 

5) How comfortable are you discussing topics of diversity? 

It is crucial to understand how you feel about these issues and what you would say in a room 
where some may not understand your particular position. If diversity becomes a topic of 
discussion in the class, students will expect you to be able to explain your perspective. Think 
about what you might say to clarify your perspective, while leaving enough room for your 
students' perspectives in the discussion. 

Students who perceive the teacher as belonging to a particular racial or ethnic group and 
who then draw initial conclusions from that classification can affect the class atmosphere 
either negatively or positively from the first day. Some faculty of color report that students 
challenge their authority or their worthiness as an instructor. It is probably impossible to 
determine exactly to what extent perceptions of race, gender and ethnicity motivate such 
challenges to the authority of the professor. Clearly however, such perceptions do influence 
people's everyday assumptions and are an example of how "white privilege" operates (see 
teaching strategies section for this discussion). 

The best way to minimize the likelihood that your own perceived diversity will affect stu- 
dent behavior is to establish a "safe" environment in which the class can discuss both your 
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and your students' diversity explicitly. Such a safe atmosphere establishes the difference be- 
tween a highly successful class, and one where both teacher and students fear one another, 
experiencing discomfort when discussing issues. This fear can be the fear of being labeled as 
an outsider, of being made to feel guilty, or of offending someone and making him or her feel 
unwanted in the group. Fear is not a good basis on which to start any discussion. 

Invisible diversity. In addition to such visible differences as race, gender, and physical at- 
tributes, all instructors bring invisible diversity to the classroom. Invisible differences such as 
political opinion, sexual orientation, ethnicity when it is separate from distinct racial charac- 
teristics, teaching and learning styles, regionalism, class, family history, language heritage, 
and religion have more to do with an individual's self-perceptions and self-definitions than 
with others' immediate perceptions. These internal perspectives influence how a person sees 
the world, and are a source of personal identity. All people are shaped by a complex mix of 
experiences and backgrounds, as well as their visible identity. Everyone in a classroom will, 
at some time, experience the tension between group identity and the feeling of individual 
worth that transcends the group. 

The assumption that diversity has only to do with the students in the classroom can make it 
hard for a teacher to recognize personal hidden assumptions. This may in turn hinder learn- 
ing in class, as a teacher may unwittingly slant the choice of reading materials, the direction 
of the class, or the form of class discussions. Of course, any choice of class materials presup- 
poses an exclusion of other materials; any organization of those materials into a coherent 
syllabus involves decisions about which elements to emphasize. As long as you are aware of 
your own presuppositions and assumptions, you can avoid the kinds of slant in your class 
that can be limiting to students, or unnecessarily strain your relations with them. 

The diversity in your classroom can serve as a catalyst for intellectual and emotional growth, 
both for you and for your students. Seen as an opportunity rather than as a hindrance, the 
diversity of your class can facilitate the kinds of change that a university education is de- 
signed to promote. A motivated teacher can challenge hidden assumptions in the classroom, 
and provide equal and fair access for students from all walks of life to their chosen fields. As 
students graduate and begin work in their professions, they may carry the enthusiasm and 
openness they have experienced in academia out into society. 

Student development. Successful negotiation of a diverse environment will be an important 
skill for your students to develop. Most of the students you will meet are in a stage of devel- 
opment where cultural and value orientation is being established. For the first time, these 
students will find themselves in an environment where they must form their own opinions 
independent of what their elders may say. For many students, the university is the first place 
where they meet a wide range of people from various groups and where they leave their 
habitual groups behind. It may be that this is also the time when they first have their beliefs 
challenged. If given the opportunity to explore diverse perspectives safely, most students 
will react well, evaluate and reevaluate opinions, and develop independent thinking. 
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— Developing Self-awareness 

Self-awareness is a key element in inclusive teaching. Here are some examples of factors that can affect 
how one moves toward inclusive teaching: 

WHO I AM? (THE TEACHER) 

• My race and ethnicity 

• My gender 

• My sexual orientation 

• My social class 

• My size and age 

• My attitude about authority 

• My knowledge of my own culture(s) 

• My experience with oppression 

• My experiences and orientation toward conflict 

• What makes me feel safe and comfortable in general 

• How I dress and talk 

• How I think people learn best 

• Other... 

MY ENVIRONMENT (THE TEACHER IN THE INSTITUTION) 

• Rewards and incentives 

• Classroom facilities available 

• Resources and consultation available to me 

• Support within the department for inclusive 
teaching and attention to diversity 



STYLES AND SKILLS (THE TEACHER IN THE CLASSROOM) 

• My most important overall goals for students' learning 

• My preferences about modes of instruction (e.g. lecturing, discussions, classroom activities; coop- 
erative vs competitive strategies) 

• How I convey the material to students 

• How I prefer that students participate in defining learning goals 

• How I prefer that students participate in the classroom 

• How I prefer that students interact with me and with each other 

• What classroom size and composition I like best 

• How I go about creating a climate that is optimal for learning 

• What cues I use to conclude that a student is intelligent 

• What behaviors lead me to define a student as motivated or unmotivated 

• How I assess whether a student is prepared for academic work 

• What I think are the necessary conditions for learning 

• How I evaluate whether students have mastered the important elements of the courses 

• My awareness of the cultural assumptions embedded in what I do and how I think 

• What circumstances help me to feel safe and comfortable in the classroom 

• How much I feel I need to be "in charge" and what "in charge" means to me 

• How I evaluate my own performance as a teacher 

• What I like about teaching 

• What I want to get from teaching 

• Other 



Source: Center for Research on Learning and Teaching, University of Michigan (1998) 



GOALS AND ELEMENTS OF MY COURSE(S) 

• Major goals and learning objectives 

• Specific student learning outcomes ex- 
pected from the course 

• Assignments 

• How grades are determined 

• Types of feedback students get about 
how they are doing 

• How I set and handle office hours 

• The presence and role of TAs in my 
course 

• Size of class and room arrangements 

• Ways that race, ethnicity, gender, etc. 
are or are not directly relevant to course 
content and goals 

• Other 
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Developing Awareness of Others 

Particularly useful in understanding developmental processes in students is Racial Identity 
Development Theory. Janet Helms (1990) suggests that we might further understand the com- 
plexity and diversity of our students with an understanding of the various developmental 
stages through which they negotiate. This is particularly useful for faculty and students who 
have had little exposure to racial or ethnic diversity and the individual differences found 
within racial groups. As with any application of theory, care must be taken not to stigmatize 
or pathologize individuals. 

Racial Identity is "a sense of a group or collective identity based on 
one's perception that he or she shares a common racial heritage 
with a particular racial group. . . racial identity development theory 
concerns the psychological implications of racial-group membership, 
that is belief systems that evolve in reaction to perceived differential 
racial-group membership." 

In groups where racial-group membership is emphasized, the development of racial identity 
will occur in some form in everyone. It unfolds in different ways in various racial groups. 
See, for example, the European-American chapter for posited White Racial Identity Develop- 
ment Theory. Stage theories have been posited for all racial groups that co-exist with other 
groups (Ponterotto, 1995). 

Deraid Wing Sue suggests as well that those who work with culturally different clients or 
students may respond in "a very stereotypic manner or fail to recognize within-group or 
individual differences" (1990, p. 93.). He cautions against blindly applying a certain ap- 
proach to a student without checking for possible differences in attitudes, behaviors, beliefs, 
or personal experiences in society. The racial identity development model acknowledges 
individual and personal experiences and recognizes sociopolitical influences in shaping mi- 
nority identity. This model is not a comprehensive theory, but a framework to assist faculty 
in understanding their culturally different students. 

The model defines five stages of development people experience as they attempt to under- 
stand themselves in terms of their own culture, the dominant culture, and the oppressive 
relationship between the two. These stages are conformity, dissonance, resistance and im- 
mersion, introspection, and integrative awareness. At each stage, the model shows distinc- 
tions between one's attitude toward Self, toward others of the same minority, toward others 
of a different minority and toward the dominant group. The chart on the next page outlines 
the model. 
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i\dudi/^um 

Stages of 
Minority 
Development 
Model 


tidi luemny L/evt 

Attitude 
toward Self 


Attitude 
toward Others 
of the Same 
Minority 


Attitude 
toward Others 
of Different 
Minority 


Attitude 

toward 

Dominant 

Group 


Stage 1 — 
Conformity 


Self- 

depreciating 


Group- 
depreciating 
(divorce them- 
selves from 
members of 
own group) 


Discriminatory 


Group- 

appreciating 


Stage 2 — 
Dissonance 


Conflict between 
self-depreciating 
and appreciating 
(feelings of 
shame /guilt/ 
pride, mixed 
guilt, shame, 
anger) 


Conflict between 
group-depreciat- 
ing and group- 
appreciating 
(begin to ques- 
tion dominant 
held beliefs) 


Conflict between 
dominant-held 
views of minor- 
ity hierarchy and 
feelings of shared 
experience 


Conflict between 
group-appreci- 
ating and 
group-depreci- 
ating (distrust 
of dominant 
group 
develops) 


Stage 3 — 
Resistance and 
immersion 
(racial pride 
develops, 
completely 
endorses own 
group) 


Self-appreciating 


Group- 
appreciating 
(rejects dominant 
group) 


Conflict between 
feelings of 
empathy for 
other minority 
experiences and 
feelings of 
culturo-centrism 


Group- 

depreciating 


Stage 4 — 
Introspection 


Concern with 
basis of self- 
appreciation 


Concern with 
nature of un- 
equivocal 
appreciation 


Concern with 
ethnocentric 
basis for judging 
others 


Concern with the 
basis of group- 
depreciation 


Stage 5 — 
Integrative 
Awareness 
(individual 
level of identity 
group /cultural 
level /universal 
level) 


Self-appreciating 


Group- 

appreciating 


Group- 

appreciating 


Selective appre- 
ciation (accept- 
able/unaccept- 
able parts of all 
cultures) 



Source: Adapted from Donald R. Atkinson, George Morten, and Deraid Wing Sue, Counseling American Minorities: A 
Cross Cultural Perspective, 3rd ed. Copyright © 1989 Wm. C. Brown Publishers, Dubuque, IA. All rights reserved. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Diverse Learning Styles 

Schoem and Zuniga (1995) call for a "non-deficit" approach to education which validates, 
recognizes, and incorporates the insights, perspectives and cultural knowledge of all stu- 
dents in the classroom. Integral to this process is recognition of student and faculty learning 
styles or learning preferences. The following information on learning styles from the Teach- 
ing and Learning Center Instructional Guide for University Faculty edited by Liz Banset (1999) 
is reproduced here: 

Students vary dramatically in the way they process and understand information. These dif- 
ferences in learning, called "learning styles," refer to students' preferences for some kinds of 
learning activities over others. A student's learning style has to do with the way he or she 
processes information in order to learn and apply it. 

Why is Learning Style Important? 

Information about students' learning styles is important to both the teacher and the student. 
In some cases, low satisfaction or poor performance in a course or particular activity may be 
misinterpreted as lack of knowledge or ability, when it actually reflects difficulty with a par- 
ticular style of learning. Students who understand their own styles are likely to be better 
learners, achieve higher grades, have more positive attitudes about their studies, feel greater 
self-confidence, and exhibit more skill in applying their knowledge in courses. 

Teachers who understand their students' learning styles: 

• are better able to adapt their teaching methods appropriately and are more likely to moti- 
vate and engage students in learning by introducing a variety of appropriate teaching 
methods into their classes. 

• can become more sensitive to the differences students bring to the classroom. 

• can design learning experiences that either match, or mismatch, a student's style, depend- 
ing on whether the teacher's purpose is to improve learning efficiency or to help the stu- 
dent develop skills with a style of learning in which the student is weak. 

• can help poorly prepared or new university students develop their learning skills, possi- 
bly helping at-risk students stay in college. 

What are some learning styles? 

There are a number of approaches to identifying and defining learning style. It is important, 
however, not to pigeonhole a person based on learning preference, nor to use learning style 
to excuse certain failings. In fact, most people exhibit some combination of learning styles, or 
prefer one style to another depending on the type of learning task they are undertaking. It's 
also important to note that we can learn to adopt a learning style even if it may not be our 
preferred way to learn. 
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Sensory Learning Style 

One classification system defines learning style according to the learner's sensory preference. 



Sensory Mode 


Learning Preferences 


Related Teaching Strategies 


Visual 


prefer to study graphs, look at mod- 
els and pictures, and take notes to re- 
view later 


drawings, models, and handouts with 
appropriate illustrations 


Auditory 


prefer to listen closely in class, read 
aloud when studying or subvocalize 
during lectures in class, confer with 
peers in class to confirm information 


study groups where discussion of the 
material reinforces class discussion 
and lectures; viewing tapes and films 


Verbal 


likely to absorb reading materials and 
lectures more easily than other stu- 
dents; prefer written materials over 
visual materials such as graphs and 
illustrations 


lecture, reading assignments 


Sensing: tactile 


favor subjects that allow them to work 
with their hands or handle the textures 
and shapes of objects as they apply 
their knowledge 


hands-on activities involving original 
documents, photos, magazines, natu- 
ral objects, etc. 


Sensing: kinesthetic 


learn and remember by moving 
around physically 


small groups or pairs for discussion, 
active experiments, debate formats in 
which students physically move to 
opposite sides of the room 



Inductive vs. Deductive Learning Style 

Most tactile /kinesthetic learners also prefer inductive rather than deductive learning. In- 
ductive learners prefer to begin with experience or hard data, and infer the principles behind 
them. Deductive learners prefer to start with abstractions or principles, and enjoy deducing 
the consequences. 



Most college classes are taught deductively, not only because it is 
easier and less time-consuming to teach a class this way, but also 
because most often the teachers themselves are deductive learners. 
Deductive learners may often be reflective learners who prefer to 
think about the topic by themselves, or at most in pairs, and to work 
out the solutions. They do not react as well as others to group work. 



Did You Know? 

Differences between inductive and deductive learners may explain why in most classes, student evaluations 
show that some students see group work as the most important part of their learning experience, while others 
from the same class complain that they dislike group work and find it unhelpful. Providing a variety of 
approaches to the material can keep most of the students engaged in the class throughout the semester. 



Did You Know? 

Most university teachers 
are verbal learners, and 
thus find it easiest to 
relate to and teach such 
students. 
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Global vs. Sequential Learning Styles 

Global learners tend to see a project as a whole and have trouble breaking it down into its 
component parts. Abstractions may be difficult for global learners because they grasp infor- 
mation in large chunks and have a hard time analyzing a topic from incomplete information. 
These students are excellent at synthesis, and by the end of a class may even outpace their 
peers in coming to appropriate conclusions quickly, but often have trouble understanding 
material when first faced with a variety of pieces of information that make an incomplete 
picture. 

Sequential learners, on the other hand, are good at analyzing concepts because they learn 
linearly. When doing a project, they can take partial information and organize it into a logical 
order, and they can see what must be done first, next and last. They are patient with the fact 
that a typical class gives them information in a certain order, and that they must wait until 
the end of the semester to get the full picture the teacher is trying to present. Since most 
classes are organized sequentially, this kind of learner excels in the typical college class. 

How Can Teachers Use Information About Learning Style? 

No teacher can make all students happy all the time, partly because of the diversity of learn- 
ing styles in any class, and partly because each person uses a particular mix of the learning 
styles discussed above. Some experts say teachers should accommodate learning style dif- 
ferences; others, while not totally absolving teachers of this obligation, shift the primary re- 
sponsibility to students themselves. Any approach to the accommodation of learning styles 
should recognize the constraints inherent in teaching at the university level. The most realis- 
tic approach should respect the following principles: 

1) Help students develop an awareness of their own learning styles. 

2) Vary your teaching methods and assignments so that no learning styles are totally 
disadvantaged across a whole course. 

One particularly helpful approach to learning styles is Kolb's (1976) experiential learning 
model. 

This model describes four dimensions in a learning cycle, which include a learner's immer- 
sion in a concrete experience, followed by observations and reflections, followed by logically 
shaped or inductive formation of abstract concepts and generalizations, and finally, the em- 
pirical testing of the implications of concepts in new situations. This, in turn, gives rise to 
new experiences that start the learning cycle again at a greater level of complexity. 

The table on the next page lists teaching activities that support different aspects of this learn- 
ing cycle. Any of these can be further adapted for individual or group, competitive or col- 
laborative, in-class or out-of-class activities. 
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Teaching Activities That Support Different Aspects of the Learning Cycle 


Concrete 

Experience 


Reflective 

Observation 


Abstract 

Conceptualization 


Active 

Experimentation 


readings 


logs 


lecture 


projects 


examples 


journals 


papers 


fieldwork 


fieldwork 


discussion 


projects 


homework 


laboratories 


brainstorming 


analogies 


laboratory 


problem sets 
trigger films 
observations 
text reading 


thought questions 
rhetorical questions 


model building 
simulations 

\ 


case study 



Teaching Techniques to Address All Learning Styles 



• Motivate Learning. Relate current material to 
what has come before and what is still to come 
in the same course; relate it to material in other 
courses, and particularly to the student's per- 
sonal experience. 

• Provide a balance of concrete information 
(facts, data, real or hypothetical experiments 
and their results) and abstract concepts (prin- 
ciples, theories, models). 

• Balance material that emphasizes practical 
problem-solving methods with material that 
emphasizes fundamental understanding. 

• Provide explicit illustrations of intuitive pat- 
terns (logical inference, pattern recognition, 
generalization) and sensing patterns (observa- 
tion of surroundings, empirical experimenta- 
tion, attention to detail). Encourage students 
to practice both patterns. Do riot expect ei- 
ther group to be able to exercise the other 
group’s processes immediately. 

• Follow the scientific method in presenting 
theoretical material: provide concrete ex- 
amples of the phenomena the theory describes 
or predicts; then develop the theory or formu- 
late the model; show how the theory or model 
can be validated and deduce its consequences; 
and present applications. 

• Use pictures, schematics, graphs and simple 
sketches liberally before, during and after the 
presentation of verbal material. Show films; 
provide demonstrations, hands-on if possible. 



• Use computer-assisted instruction when pos- 
sible (sensing learners respond very well to it). 

• Do not fill every minute of class time lecturing 
and writing on the board. Provide intervals- 
however brief-for students to think about what 
they have been told. 

• Give students opportunities to do something ac- 
tive besides transcribing notes. Small group 
brainstorming activities that take no more than 
five minutes are extremely effective for this pur- 
pose. . 

\ 

• Assign some drill exercises to provide practice 
in the basic methods being taught, but do not 
overdo them. Also provide some open-ended 
problems and exercises that call for analysis and 

' synthesis. 

• Give students the option of cooperating on 
homework and class assignments. Active learn- 
ers generally learn best when they interact with 
others; denying them the opportunity to do so 
deprives them of their most effective learning 
tool. 

• Applaud creative solutions, even incorrect ones. 

• Talk to students about learning styles, both in 
advising and in classes. Reassure them that their 
academic difficulties may not all be due to per- 
sonal inadequacies. Explaining to struggling 
sensors or active or global learners how they 
learn most effectively may be an important step 
in helping them reshape their learning experi- 
ences so that they can be successful. 



Source: Teaching and Learning Center. (1999). Instructional Guide for University Faculty. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
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The Academic Culture 

Students' learning styles vary, and an instructor might have a complex mixture in a single 
class. The average college instructor is much more likely to be sequential, verbal, deductive, 
and reflective than his or students. Traditionally, college teachers prefer to organize their 
class in a "logical" order during the semester, starting with simple premises and working up 
to a more complex view of the field in question. They use lectures and discussions as the 
primary means of transmitting information to the students, and classes are usually conducted 
in a deductive manner, with principles clearly laid out and the expectation that the students 
can draw conclusions and come up with applications. Students are encouraged to work indi- 
vidually, and achievement is measured by their ability to produce "original" materials or 
answers. 

Instructors generally emphasize individual accomplishment, verbal assertiveness in class 
discussion, and competition for grades among students instead of collaboration. As a matter 
of fact, the academic community often discourages or even punishes collaboration, because it 
fears a heightened potential for plagiarism in a collaborative effort. Such a teaching method 
encourages learners who already share the teacher's learning style, but it slows down learn- 
ers who must adapt to conditions of learning that do not come naturally to them. A dominant 
"academic culture" exists in college classrooms which encourages sequential, verbal, deduc- 
tive and reflective learners to progress quickly. This may leave behind equally intelligent and 
resourceful students who may require varied approaches to excel in the academic world. 

The culture of some people may even value things that are antithetical to the academic cul- 
ture. The university classroom experience may be doubly difficult for cultures that do not 
value individual success over group results, or that value modesty over individual 
assertiveness. Hispanics, Native Americans and Asian Americans, for example, come from 
cultures that do not traditionally condone the behavior expected of university students in 
class. In all three cases, direct eye contact, maintained for even a minimum of time, may be 
considered highly impolite, especially toward such figures of respect as teachers. Asserting 
oneself in discussion may seem to them dangerously close to challenging the teacher and 
may imply that the teacher does not have the authority or the knowledge to conduct the class 
adequately. These groups often view standing out among one's fellows in a competitive man- 
ner as damaging to the peer group. These students may view the Anglo emphasis on "leader- 
ship qualities" as destructive and self-serving, while their teachers may admire such quali- 
ties in their students. Some African American students, for example, may find relational col- 
laborative learning activities preferable to individualized reading and lecture attendance. 

University classroom culture values verbal assertiveness in discussions, active participation 
on an individual level in class, and competition among students for marks of excellence. 
Teachers prefer a certain form of self expression or style of speech: it should be rational, 
logical, and derive consequences from general principles. Styles of speech emphasizing per- 
sonal experience and emotion or using vernacular dialects are not encouraged, and may even 
count against students when it comes time to grade them. Students are to follow rules of 
conduct in discussion which underline the teacher's power to direct and control the class, 
and they must make and maintain eye contact with the teacher as they contribute to the 
discussion. A mix of lecturing and the Socratic method of questioning students in class domi- 
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nates teaching styles. Verbal learning is assumed and deductive logic remains the dominant 
format. The fact that students must master this complex "grammar" of the university class- 
room to make passing marks means that all students coming to the university must be 
reacculturated. 

We might view the predominant academic teaching style at universities as an unexamined 
cultural stance that is often described as an academic standard. Academic standards are im- 
portant to all, but should not be confused with adherence to a single teaching style to the 
exclusion of others which equip diverse students as successful learners. 

Creating an Inclusive Curriculum 

Students interviewed for this manual report they desire the challenge of a rigorous curricu- 
lum which is applicable to their lives and career aspirations. At the same time, they need to 
see diverse voices reflected in the curriculum and that their own historical experience is val- 
ued. One student argued that the pitting of the "western canon" against historically marginal 
cultures was a false dichotomy, as was the notion that by learning about issues of social 
diversity, the curriculum would be "watered down." "We need to stop this 'either-or' men- 
tality and start looking systematically at the varied and rich traditions which diverse voices 
bring. I mean, how can one say that Eastern philosophies are lightweight?" she said. 

Several approaches to multicultural course transformation inform faculty choices. Banks (1995) 
suggests thinking about and reading about these dimensions: 

i — The Dimensions of Multicultural Education ! 1 



The dimensions of multicultural education are: 

• content integration — the extent to which teachers use examples, data, and information 
from a variety of cultures and groups to illustrate key concepts, principles, generaliza- 
tions, and theories in their subject area or discipline; 

• the knowledge construction process — the procedures by which social, behavioral, and 
natural scientists create knowledge and the manner in which they implicate cultural 
assumptions, frames of reference, perspectives, and biases within a discipline influence 
the ways that knowledge is constructed within it; 

• prejudice reduction — to help students develop more democratic attitudes, values and 
behaviors; 

• equity pedagogy — techniques and methods. that facilitate the academic achievement of 
students from diverse racial, ethnic, and social-class groups; and 

• an empowering school culture and social structure — the process of restructuring the 
culture and organization of the school so students from diverse racial, ethnic, and social 
class groups will experience educational equality and cultural empowerment. 
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Strategies For Inclusive Teaching 

Much of the information in this section was adapted from teaching manuals developed by 
colleagues at the University of Michigan and the University of North Carolina. Insight was 
also drawn from focus group interviews conducted by the TLC in 1998-99 with female and 
male students from a variety of racial, ethnic, and religious backgrounds and departments or 
units. In these interviews, students identified multicultural issues related to classroom cli- 
mate, course content and materials, and teaching methods. They also made recommenda- 
tions about how classrooms could be made more inclusive. Specific teaching tips can be found 
in the chapters on the student groups which reflect the diversity at UNL. A more general 
discussion follows here. 

Choosing Course Content 

Whose voices, perspectives, and scholarship are being represented? 

Include multiple perspectives on each topic of the course rather than focusing solely on a 
single perspective. For example, if the topic is "The Great Depression in the USA" the content 
should not focus solely on the experiences of European Americans. Americans of African and 
Asian descent, American Indians, Mexicans, etc. had experiences and views that should be 
acknowledged. Include the experiences and views of people with different socioeconomic 
status in this example. 

Include, as much as possible, materials written or created by people of different backgrounds 
and/or perspectives. If all the authors or creators of materials in a course are male (or fe- 
male), white (or another group), liberal (or conservative), etc., you are sending a message 
about the voices that are valued and, perhaps inadvertently, are devaluing the scholarship of 
others who have written or created materials on the topic. 

Include works written by members of the group that the class is discussing. For example, if 
the course deals with topics related to Muslims or Islam and the syllabus does not include 
materials written by Muslim authors, it may appear that you devalue the contributions of 
and scholarship produced by Muslims. 

When the focus of the course is to better understand a particular perspective or world view, 
for example, Native American studies, be attentive to the range of possible voices found 
within these communities. For example, include women's voices and perspectives from In- 
dian nations from various geographic areas. 

How are the perspectives and experiences of various groups being represented? 

Include materials (readings, videotapes, etc.) that address experiences of underrepresented 
groups in ways that do not trivialize or marginalize these experiences. Books that include a 
section on some aspect of diversity at the end of the text or books that highlight women, 
people of color, people with disabilities, gay men, lesbians, etc., in boxes and not in the body 
of the text can be seen as examples of the marginalization of these topics, groups, and group 
members' contributions. When it is important to use such books for other reasons, instruc- 
tors have a responsibility to make students aware of the texts' limitations at the beginning of 
the course and to facilitate students' ability to read critically with these issues in mind. 
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Be aware of and responsive to the portrayal of certain groups in course content. For example, 
if an Asian country's policies are being used to contrast American policies, the policy of the 
Asian country should not always be used as a negative example (e.g., social policies in China) 
or always used as a positive example (e.g., business in Japan). 

Address the role of culture in foreign policies and don't present policies as either wholly 
good or bad. Such treatment ignores the complexity of other cultures' policies or practices. 

Avoid dichotomizing issues of race into black and white. It is essential to recognize and ac- 
knowledge that there are other groups for whom racial issues are relevant (Arabs, Asians, 
Latinos /Latinas, Native Americans, etc.). 

Course Planning Considerations 

Accommodations 

Students may have religious holidays and practices that require accommodations at certain 
times during the academic calendar year. Students with disabilities may also require special 
accommodations. Contact Services for Students with Disabilities (472-3787) for specific infor- 
mation on ways that you can accommodate the needs of those students. At the beginning of 
the semester, ask your students to let you know if their attendance, their participation in 
class, or their ability to complete an assignment on time will be affected by their observance 
of religious holidays or practices, or because of a disability. Give advance consideration to 
requests for reasonable and fair accommodations. Some instructors ask for this information 
on data sheets that students complete on the first day of class. 

Assessment and Grading 

Midterm and final paper and pencil tests, term papers, and research projects are typical as- 
sessment tools. You might consider varying your assessment repertoire to include short quiz- 
zes, reaction papers, and group project feedback forms. Depending on the nature of the 
course, portfolios or creative projects may also provide valuable information about what the 
students are learning and tap into the diverse learning preferences and styles found in your 
classroom. Cross and Angelo's (1988) Classroom Assessment Techniques: A Handbook for Faculty 
provides a wide array of assessment tools. It and the Instructional Guide for University Faculty 
are available at the Teaching and Learning Center. 

When instructors use different criteria to evaluate the performance of students from certain 
groups, they create considerable tension in the class. Students share their grades with each 
other and compare written remarks from professors. If grading criteria are applied based on 
assumptions made by the instructor rather than on established course criteria, students may 
be unfairly penalized or favored. For example, having lower expectations for a blind student 
than for others, while seeming to favor the student actually does a disservice to that student 
and to others. Having higher expectations for a Latina student in a Spanish class may un- 
fairly penalize that student who has limited or no prior experience with the language she is 
learning. In the rare instances that differential evaluations are used, clear rationale must be 
explained to the class. 
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Instructional strategies 

UNL students interviewed for this manual overwhelmingly called for the use of collabora- 
tive and interactive instructional strategies to enhance their learning. Given the array of 
student learning styles, active learning techniques are excellent to enhance student participa- 
tion, tap into multiple perspectives and create a comfortable classroom environment. In- 
structors who rely only on a small repertoire of teaching strategies may provide effective 
instruction for only a small subset of their class. Do you vary your style? Do you break up 
lectures with think-pair-share strategies or a two-minute response write ? Do you prefer whole 
group discussions or are you comfortable with small group work? The Teaching and Learn- 
ing Center offers excellent resources and suggestions to vary instructional strategies. Bonwell 
and Eison's (1991 ) Active Learning: Creating Excitement in the Classroom and videotapes of teach- 
ing workshops are available for your perusal. 

Cultural reference points 

Instructors whose examples are drawn from only their experience may fail to reach all stu- 
dents in class. Given that examples are designed to clarify key points, ask your students to 
produce examples from their own experiences. Try and collect examples from a variety of 
cultural reference points. If you use movies or television shows as examples, ask your stu- 
dents if they watch them. If you use current events, take care not to use only negative or 
stereotypical examples from certain groups. When giving examples from sports, include 
sports in which women participate. If you see that your examples do not resonate with your 
students, explain them more fully and check for understanding. 

Controversial topics 

Instructors might carefully structure an academic controversy or a controversial topic may 
surface in a class discussion. It is important when discussing controversial topics to establish 
the parameters of the discussion, model how you use information to form a decision, and to 
set ground rule so that all participants might contribute to the learning process. Ground rules 
demanding respect for each other should be established at the beginning of the semester. If 
you haven't done so, establish them when a problem becomes apparent. 

At times controversial discussions have unintended outcomes including a) altercations be- 
tween students; b) silence and withdrawal by students who feel intimidated or fear conflict; 
c) the assertion and perpetuation of false stereotypes and problematic assumptions; or d) 
offensive speech. There is no single solution for dealing with these situations. Working to 
prevent them and anticipating them and how you will respond are important. Think about 
your own response to emotion and assertive expressions of passionate opinions. How do 
you respond to excited, emotional or angry students? How will you respond when a student's 
opinion ignores proven scientific facts? 

Some suggestions for conducting discussions include: 

• Explain that the goal is to fully explore issues and, accordingly, the views of every 
participant are equally worthy of a respectful hearing and a response. 

• Explain that there is no single "expert" in the class, all have unique experiences and 
personal histories that add to the discussion, including lack of experience. 
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• Clarify for your students the difference between measurable, observable fact, opin- 
ion, interpretation. 

• Encourage participants to ask for clarification or to attempt to restate what another 
said ("Do you mean...?" "Is it part of what you are saying that...?") 

• Ask students to respect confidentiality so that you can have a candid discussion. Ask 
them to discuss the issues without attribution of a particular view to a particular 
participant. 

• Explain to the students that you do not expect closure on some topics. 

• Tell students you will correct stereotypes and challenge assumptions and model re- 
spectful ways to do so. 

• Clarify to the students that ground rules are established with the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the learning environment, not to tell them what to think. 

• Acknowledge that there is tension between challenging offensive speech and not sup- 
pressing free speech. 

• Acknowledge that emotion and affective responses to information are part of the learn- 
ing process. 

Adapted from: The Project on Campus Community and Diversity of the Accrediting Commission for Senior 
Colleges and Universities of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges. (1994). 

Some instructors engage in a participatory process with class members to establish ground 
rules for discussions. This creates student responsibility and ownership in the conduct of the 
class. One method is to have each student write down two things that he or she needs for 
respectful and helpful discussions. Collect them and read them out loud, without attribution 
to a particular student. Ask the class to discuss them and if they agree. Another method is to 
provide the class with your checklist of ground rules and ask for additions. 

Incorporate brief "time-outs" and individual reflective writing into discussions of controver- 
sial topics. Ask students to answer a specific question regarding the discussion or ask them to 
articulate an opposing view than one they hold. Ask students to explain a phenomenon 
based on observed or measured scientific information and to then state how this varies from 
their prior notions. 

Barriers to good discussions 

McKeachie (1999) notes that barriers to good discussion occur when the students feel they 
are not learning, are unclear about where the direction of the conversation is "supposed" to 
go, are told the "correct" answer by the instructor, are afraid of looking stupid or of being 
criticized, fail to see the value of the discussion, or are in the habit of being passive. By clari- 
fying the purpose of a discussion with a simple statement such as "The reason we are talking 
about this is..." or "This is important because..." will help students see the value. Giving 
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passive students a concrete assignment may spark participation, such as "Can you identify 
two opposing perspectives on this point?" or "Tell your neighbor in two sentences, the main 
point of this author..." Be clear with students when you are looking for a specific answer. 

Putting students in groups to discuss topics allows for more participation than the large class 
discussion. Smith, Johnson, and Johnson (1981) suggest these rules for working effectively in 
cooperative learning groups: 

1. I am critical of ideas and not people. 

2. I remember that we are all in this together. 

3. I encourage everyone to participate. 

4. I listen to everyone's ideas, even if I do not agree with them. 

5. I restate what someone said if it is not clear. 

6. I try to understand both sides (all sides) of the issue. 

7. I first bring out all the ideas, then I put them together. 

Students may have emotional reactions to some sensitive topics. In biology it may be "animal 
experimentation," in psychology "group differences in intelligence" or in political science 
"abortion policies." Acknowledge that certain topics are sensitive, explain why they are im- 
portant to the goals of the course and encourage students to be able to articulate opposing 
views. Allow time for views to be expressed and record the opposing views in columns on 
the board so all points are seen. Depending on the goals of the discussion, ask students how 
consensus might be achieved or ask them to group the types of beliefs which lead to the 
opinions expressed. If some students become so emotional that your teaching goals are de- 
railed, ask the class to write a quick paragraph about why these topics are emotional. If the 
solution to the discussion depends on facts, look to the text or other authority to resolve. 

Other teaching considerations 

Creating an inclusive college classroom is an ongoing process. Different classroom dynamics 
with different groups of students make teaching both challenging and enriching. No manual 
can capture each possibility. Some students may challenge course content, others may not 
challenge anything at all or not respond to your initiatives to get to know them. Some stu- 
dents will have problems and stressful situations they bring into the classroom and others 
will hold critical views of other students or groups of students. Students are at various stages 
in their own development and have varied needs. The Teaching and Learning Center can 
help you with your teaching questions and these challenges as you strive to enhance each 
student's learning. 

Adapted from: 

Saunders, S. & Kardia, D. (1998). Creating inclusive college classrooms. Ann Arbor: Center for Research on Learning 
and Teaching, University of Michigan 

Center for Teaching and Learning. (1997). Teaching for inclusion: Diversity in the college classroom. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
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In this section, we provide you with a selection of specific teaching strategies which may 
assist you with particular topics or classroom issues. These selected exercises, checklists, and 
reflection questions are currently used by UNL faculty members to enhance student under- 
standing of multicultural issues or to help them reflect on their own teaching. It is not an 
exhaustive selection, nor is it content-specific. There are many other strategies and exercises 
which enhance inclusion. We encourage you to develop your own and share them with the 
Teaching and Learning Center. Discipline-specific strategies are the most effective as they are 
embedded in the course content. Some may be found at http:/ / www.inform.iimd.edul 
diversityweb and through professional organizations. Consult the Teaching and Learning 
Center for additional guidance in finding materials for your discipline. 

Raising Issues of Racism in the Classroom 

Creating the opportunity for students to learn about racism and its effects is a challenging 
aspect of teaching. In a predominately white institution such as UNL, it may be that students 
(and many faculty) have had little experience with effective discussions about race. Under- 
standing race and racism is a process and not something easily accomplished in one or two 
lectures. The foundation can be laid effectively, however, with strategies that acknowledge 
potential discomfort, the frameworks of our personal experience and knowledge, and well- 
researched resources. 



Faculty report that raising issues of racism in the classroom make them nervous in the fol- 
lowing areas (Weinstein & Obear in Wlodkowski & Ginsberg, 1995): 

Confronting my own social and cultural identity conflicts: 

• Having to become more aware of my own attitudes regarding my group membership 
and identifications 

• Feeling guilty ashamed, or embarrassed for behaviors and attitudes of members of my 
own group 



Having to confront or being confronted with my own bias: 

• Being labeled racist, sexist, and so on 

• Finding prejudice within myself 

• Romanticizing the targeted group 

• Having to question my own assumptions 

• Having to be corrected by members of the targeted group 

• Having to face my own fears of the targeted group 
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Responding to biased comments: 

• Responding to biased comments from the targeted group 

• Hearing biased comments from dominant members while targeted members are present 

• Responding to biased remarks from members of my own social group 

Doubts and ambivalence about my own competency: 

• Having to expose my own struggles with the issue 

• Not knowing the latest "politically correct" language 

• Feeling uncertain aboutwhat I am saying 

• Feeling I will never unravel the complexities of the issue 

• Being told by a student that I don't know what I am talking about 

• Making a mistake 

Need for learner approval: 

• Making students frustrated, frightened, or angry 

• Leaving my students shaken and confused and not being able to fix it 

Handling intense emotions; losing control: 

• Not knowing how to respond to angry comments 

• Having discussion blow up 

• Having anger directed at me 

• Being overwhelmed by strong emotions engendered by the discussion 

• Feeling strong emotions myself 

Aguilar and Kahlbach (in press) suggest an approach to teaching about race and racism in 
their multicultural education classes for pre-service teachers. This approach can be used both 
for courses in which these discussions are an integral to the course content and for moments 
when incidents in or outside the classroom may unexpectedly bring such issues to the sur- 
face. 

They suggest that racism is an urgent topic for students as it permeates society, yet is often 
unrecognized, particularly by white pre-service teachers (p.l). Students frequently assume 
that racism was a problem of the past that was taken care of by Civil Rights legislation or that 
it is an issue confined to a limited number of individuals. This often leads to defensivesness 
on the part of white students when discussing issues and may result in an effort "not to see 
color" or to "not to hear race-related information" (Sleeter in Aguilar and Kahlbach, p. 1). 

Their specific learning objectives include: 

1. Students will be able to articulate distinctions among the concepts of race, culture, and 
ethnicity. Too often students use the concepts of race and ethnicity interchangeably. Stu- 
dents who are white often equate people of color as "ethnic" others, and fail to recognize 
their own ethnicity. Learning to distinguish between race and culture is also given atten- 
tion. 

2. Students will be able to recognize the differences in various levels or types (individual, 
institutional, internalized) of racism. Racism should not be treated as a single, uni- 
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dimensional concept. There are different forms of racism, and the simplest to deny is 
individual racism. Most people will argue that they are not racist (read: extremist, hate- 
ful, violent). Studying different layers reminds us of the complexity and pervasiveness 
of racism. 

3. Students will question the origin of racism and the purpose of its creation and perpetu- 
ation. It is important for students to grasp the historic roots of racism and its connection 
to contemporary societal problems. Racism is considered within economic, religious 
and scientific contexts, both historically and in contemporary situations. 

4. Students will he challenged to consider what it means to be anti-racist. While one must 
be realistic about how far students can expand their awareness in one semester, we are 
compelled to introduce anti-racism. Students are invited to consider the difference be- 
tween being non-racist and anti-racist. 

How should we approach teaching about racism? 

Set the tone 

• Lay the foundation for safety, acknowledging a range of perspectives about racism, vary- 
ing depth of knowledge, variety of emotions and comfort levels. 

• Develop exercises that illustrate notions of multiple perspectives. 

• Encourage self-discovery through reflection on meaningful aspects of one's own culture. 

• Discuss principles of effective dialogue (as opposed to multiple monologues). 

Build a conceptual foundation 

• Make no assumptions about what student know about racism; ask for their definitions. 

• Distinguish between the terms culture, ethnicity, race, "minorities" and "people of color" and 
discuss issues of skin color and phenotype; stereotypes ascribed to racial categories, ori- 
gins of racism. 

• Discuss the power of language as a tool for marginalization ("those people; us and them" ). 

• Discourage the use of "politically correct" terms as they may limit or restrict learning. 

• Ask students to write a spontaneous 7-10 minute essay on the topic "How has my race 
affected my life ?" 

• Study the meaning of various forms of racism: individual, institutional and internalized. 

• Analyze the notion of white privilege and how it functions. 

Promote inter-racial experiences and direct contact with diverse others 

• Encourage selected cross-cultural events; present student panels. 

• Require critical reflection upon each experience. 

When issues of race and racism surface in classes in which it is not a central theme, an 
instructor has several options: 

• Acknowledge this difficult issue is important and indicate your willingness to discuss 
the issues raised in or out of class. 

• Invite a group of students to discuss the issues with you during an office hour and report 
findings back to the class. 

• Ask students to do a "two-minute write" about the issues, feelings and responses. 

• Suggest alternative places (i.e., a campus forum) where these issues can be discussed 
with the attention they deserve, if not in your class. 
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Breaking the Silence when Discussing Race or Ethnicity 

How do we get students to talk about a topic they consider taboo? More importantly, how do 
we get them to discuss race or ethnicity in connection with, rather than separate from, the 
subjects we teach? One of the best ways to do this is by having students draw connections on 
their own: to allow them the opportunity to explore ethnicity in holistic, interdisciplinary 
terms instead of having them listen exclusively to the voice of the teacher. 

Here are some strategies that illustrate how this approach can work. 



Strategies for discussing race and ethnicity* 



Have students monitor newscasts 
or newspapers, paying close 
attention to reports related to the 
subject you teach and ethnicity. If 
you teach economics, for ex- 
ample, ask students to look for 
stories related to wages and 
ethnic groups. Students will be - 
more than happy to share the 
information they find and, with a 
reference point, will feel more 
confident talking about ethnicity. 
This way they see for themselves 
how ethnicity plays a role outside 
the classroom. 



Show them movies or segments of films that illustrate an issue related to 
an ethnic group. Most students have not been exposed to a diverse body 
of films, and as a result, their views of ethnicity are often skewed. Foreign 
or lesser known American films have artistic merit and say much about 
issues related to different ethnic groups. Students will see that some of the 
issues, like the films they may have walked by at the video store, were 

always there. 



Bring in guest speakers, both ethnic minorities and non-ethnic minorities. 
Ethnic minority speakers put a face to the subject, while the latter remind 
students that issues related to race are of interest to everyone. Students 
may be surprised to see how minority speakers are different than the 
minorities they had in mind, and they may be surprised to hear someone 
who is not part of a minority speak on issues related to a minority group. 



Provide students with reading material from interdisciplinary sources. 
When students see the whole picture, they are more likely to share their 
views. Reading the Brown v. Board of Education decision, for example, 
gives them a perspective they can use to understand and discuss law, 
history, literature, and other areas. We often take for granted what 
students know about ethnicity or race, but providing them with addi- 
tional sources broadens their perspective, making it easier for them to put 
their own views in context. 



Inform students of what terms to 
use when referring to different 
ethnic groups. Explain the 
difference between Asian 
American and Oriental, for 
example, so that fears of insulting 
someone or sounding ignorant 
can be put aside. 



In short, encountering silence when holding a discussion on ethnicity is not too different 
than the silence we hear when we ask a question that students are not capable of answering. 
They need to feel comfortable when taking the risk of speaking out; we need to show them 
that discussing ethnicity does not have to involve great risk, especially when we help them to 
prepare themselves to speak. 

*Source: Excerpted with permission from Jose Gonzales, handout. Three Rivers Community College, CT 

Worldview Congruence Model 

The Worldview Congruence Model suggests several dimensions of our difference. Worldview 
is defined as the way an individual perceives his or her relationship to the world (e.g., nature. 
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other people, animals, institutions, objects, the universe, God) (Sue, 1981). The concept of 
worldview is used to illustrate how different individuals and cultural groups tend to experi- 
ence the world in different ways. Worldviews are learned ways of perceiving one's environ- 
ment and, as a result, can become salient factors in shaping the way that individuals perceive 
and respond to other people and to events in their environment. This model is useful as a 
starting point for students (and for you) in thinking about others and about one's own per- 
spectives. 

The concept of worldview has been used by researchers (Myers, 1991; Nichols, 1976; Nobles, 
1972) to discuss how interpersonal conflicts are often a result of conflicts on eight worldview 
dimensions. Worldview incongruence, shown on the following table, describes positions on 
the eight worldview dimensions. These are not static but dynamic elements which change 
with time, situation, relationships. 



— Worldview Incongruen 

Worldview Dimensions 




Example Worldview Positions 


Psychobehavioral Modality 


Doing vs. Being vs. Becoming 


Axiology 

(Values) 


Competition vs. Cooperation 

Emotional Restraint vs. Emotional Expressiveness 

Direct Verbal Expression vs. Indirect Verbal Expression 

Seeking Help vs. Saving Face 


Ethos 

(Guiding Beliefs) 


Independence vs. Interdependence 

Individual Rights vs. Honor & Protect Family 

Egalitarianism vs. Authoritarianism 

Control & Dominance vs. Harmony & Deference 


Epistemology 

(How One Knows) 


Cognitive vs. Affective Processes, vs. Cognitive & 

Processes "Vibes," Intuition Affective Processes 


Logic 

(Reasoning Process) 


Either /or Thinking vs. Both /and Thinking vs. Circular 

Thinking 


Ontology 

(Nature of Reality) 


Objective vs. Subjective vs. Spiritual 

Material Material Material 


Concept of Time 


Clock-Based vs. Event-Based vs. Cyclical 


Concept of Self 


Individual Self vs. Extended Self 



Source: Ponterotto, et al. (1995). Handbook of Multicultural Counseling. Thousand Oaks: Sage Press, p. 271. 
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Thoughts on Diversity by UNL Faculty 

UNL faculty members were asked to generate observations and advice for others consider- 
ing issues of diversity. This list resulted. 

— Some do's, don'ts, and other advice. 

1. Differences do exist among people. 

2. These differences do affect how they learn and respond in the classroom. 

3. These differences can affect how they are treated by a teacher. 

4. Don't use these differences to form or respond to stereotypes. 

5. Don't jump to conclusions based on stereotypes. 

6. Don't (or allow others to) stereotype or make jokes about people of color. 

7. Don't (or allow others to) stereotype or make jokes about women. 

8. Be sensitive to differences among people. 

9. Don't treat minority students differently. 

10. Treat everyone with interest, compassion, and sincere concern. 

11. Be observant of interpersonal interactions. 

12. Cultivate the habit of noticing details of these interactions. 

13. Be especially observant about how you interact with the class. 

14. Watch details such as eye contact, pattern of calling on students, whose names you know. 

15. Create a context where people have names and distinct identities. 

16. Talk privately to students who are always silent. 

17. Be careful about giving differential attention. 

18. Be extremely careful about casual remarks (especially those made quickly /stressfully). 

19. Learn to recognize your own racist and sexist language. 

20. Avoid racist and sexist language, correct others who use it, and ask that you be corrected. 

21. Minority students may be more sensitive to racial differences than you expect. 

22. Don't express amazement when minority students or women do well. 

23. Encourage minorities to participate (be supportive, especially if they are shy). 

24. Don't be confrontational in public. 

25. Solve tough problems privately. 

26. Don't expect all African Americans to have a particular or the same accent. 

27. Don't exclude minority examples (even if it discomforts them, but seek balance). 

28. Don't use minority or female examples just as extremes (i.e., always negatively). 

29. Don't single out minority students to answer minority questions; same for women. 

30. Hold all students accountable for minority /equity issues. 

31. Admit we are all prejudiced about something (learn to overcome your own). 

32. Be willing to say, "if I show prejudices, let me know." 

33. Take all people seriously. 

34. Don't use power to hide personal mistakes. 

35. If you are having a problem, don't ignore it; seek assistance. 

36. Ask colleagues, Affirmative Action Office for help. 

37. Seek out minority colleagues in your field for assistance. 

38. Insist that departments bring minority and women scholars to UNL as program leaders. 

39. Support affirmative action. 

40. Become a multiculturally sensitive teacher and encourage others to also (be an advocate). 

Source: Adapted from " Thoughts on Diversity and Gender/' Royce Ballinger, August 1992. 
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Action Continuum 

This continuum provides examples of behaviors which address 
oppression of people in a variety of settings. While strongly 
worded, this provides faculty a way to help students critically 
reflect on their own actions. 

Actively Participating: Telling oppressive jokes, putting down 
people from target groups, intentionally avoiding target group 
members, discriminating against target group members, verbally 
or physically harassing target group members. 

Denying: Enabling oppression by denying that target group mem- 
bers are oppressed. Does not actively oppress, but by denying 
that oppression exists, colludes with oppression. 

Recognizing, No Action: Being aware of oppressive actions by 
self or others and their harmful effects, but taking no action to 
stop this behavior. This inaction is the result of fear, lack of infor- 
mation, confusion about what to do. Experiences discomfort at 
the contradiction between awareness and action. 
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Recognizing, Action: Being aware of oppression, recognizing op- 
pressive actions of self and others and taking action to stop it. 

Educating Self: Taking actions to learn more about oppression 
and the experiences and heritage of target group members by read- 
ing, attending workshops, seminars, cultural events, participat- 
ing in discussions, joining organization or groups that oppose op- 
pression, attending social action and change events. 

Educating Others: Moving beyond only educating self to ques- 
tion and dialogue with others too. Rather than only stopping op- 
pressive comments or behaviors, also engaging people in discus- 
sion to share why you object to a comment or action. 

Supporting, Encouraging: Supporting others who speak out 
against oppression or who are working to be more inclusive of 
target group members by backing up others who speak out, form- 
ing an allies group, joining a coalition group. 

Initiating, Preventing: Working to change individual and insti- 
tutional actions and policies that discriminate against target group 
members, planning educational programs or other events, work- 
ing for passage of legislation that protects target group members 
from discrimination, being explicit about making sure target group 
members are full participants in organizations or groups. 
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Source: From Wijeyesinghe, C. L., et al. (1997) "Racism Curriculum 
Design," in Teaching for Diversity and Social Justice: A Sourcebook, 
Maurianne Adams, Lee Anne Bell, and Pat Griffin (eds.) New York: 
Routledge, 109. 
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— Sample Exercise: "Crossing The Line" 



Introduction 

This activity enhances 
self-awareness and encourages 
the realization of the differ- 
ences in personal experiences. 
"Crossing the Line" can be de- 
manding on the individual in 
that it might require the partici- 
pant to publicly declare per- 
sonal history. When people in 
this country learn misinforma- 
tion about groups of people dif- 
ferent than themselves through 
lies, jokes, stereotypes, rewrit- 
ten history, and biased research, 
they are being trained to justify, 
enforce, and continue the 
power differences. 

Goal 

The goal of "Crossing the Line" 
is to develop an awareness of 
the variety of experiences that 
affect people's perspectives. In 
addition, this activity recog- 
nizes the isolation that people 
may go through as a result of 
their individual histories and 
past experiences. "Crossing the 
Line" also examines the roles 
that self-awareness, congru- 
ence, and commitment play in 
the process of leadership. 

Set up 

"Crossing The Line" requires 
one or two facilitators, the state- 
ment list, a large room which 
permits free movement by the 
participants, and masking tape 
(optional). Use the masking 
tape to create a straight line on 
the floor in the center of the 
room or space. 



Sample Presentation (for facilitator) 

Instruct the participants to stand together on one side of the 
line. The facilitator should stand on the opposite side of the 
line facing the participants. The facilitator should announce 
the following directions to the participants: 

This activity will be done in silence. Please pay attention to the 
feelings that you experience while performing this activity. Listen 
carefully to each statement, and if it applies to you, cross the line. 
You are not required to identify yourself as a member of a particu- 
lar group, but notice what you are feeling if you choose not to 
participate. Step back across the line and wait for the next state- 
ment. 

The facilitator will say: Please "Cross the Line" if: 

Possible Statements: (this is a partial list) 

• You are a woman 

• You are a man 

• You are under the age of 18 

• You were raised in or are now part of a religious commu- 
nity other than Christian 

• You have ever been told you were too young to under- 
stand 

• You have ever felt limited in what careers were open to 
you 

• You were ever uncomfortable or angry about a remark or 
joke made about your race or ethnicity but did not feel 
safe enough to challenge it 

• You were raised Catholic 

• You are of Jewish heritage 

• You were raised in an isolated or farming/ rural commu- 
nity 

• You were ever called a name 

• Your native language is not English 

• A member of your family, a close friend, or you 
yourself is gay, lesbian, or bisexual 

• You have ever been in a fight because you felt you had to 
prove you were tough 

• You are not in a close significant relationship with any 
people of color in your life right now 

• You are of multi-heritage 
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If you have small group discussion leaders, you may include 
this instruction: 

I would like to have you, as discussion leaders participate by cross- 
ing the line during the exercise. Please pay close attention to the 
non-verbal body language displayed by the other participants. 

The facilitator will then ask the participants to form small 
groups. If you have discussion leaders, assign them to a group 
to discuss the exercise with debriefing questions (listed below). 
If no leader, ask groups to identify a recorder and to discuss 
the following questions among themselves. 

=> How did you feel when you were walking across the line to 
the other side? 

=> How did you feel when you were on the other side of the 
line and looked back at the group? 

=> What did you notice about others who crossed the line with 
you or didn't cross the line with you? 

=> How did you feel when you did not cross the line, and you 
looked at the people who did? 

=> Did you ever not cross the line when you should have? Why? 
=> Was it ever difficult to cross the line? 

=>Did you learn anything new about yourself or others by do- 
ing this exercise? 

The discussion will hopefully ultimately lead to participants 
talking about: 

• recognizing similarities 

• recognizing differences in personal experiences among 
themselves 

• how these personal experiences affect people's perspectives 

• how it feels to "stand alone" or to be isolated because of 
history or past experiences. 



Additional 
Follow-up Activities 



• Ask participants to 
write a one-page 
response to the 
activity. 



• Ask participants to 
pair up with another 
group member to 
further explore their 
feelings about the 
exercise and their 
observations about 
similarities and 
differences. 



• Encourage 
participants to 
research their own 
cultural heritage if 
they have not already 
done so. 



Source: Traci Howard, 

Multicultural Coordinator, 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
University 
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Office hours can be a venue for creating campus community. Students interviewed indicated that they 
appreciated productive office hour sessions with faculty. These key recommendations excerpted from 
Tools for Teaching (Davis, 1993) explore the utility of and strategies for holding office hours. 

— Making the Most of Office Hours 

General Strategies 

• List your office hours on the course syllabus and post them outside your office door. 

• In class, explain to your students the purpose of office hours so students understand what office 
hours are for. 

• Be disciplined about keeping your office hours and post a note on your office door if you will be 
unavailable, saying when you will return. 

Encourage Students to Attend Office Hours 

• Be friendly and accessible and stay after class so students view you as more approachable. 

• Make at least one office visit a course requirement by scheduling each student in the class for a ten- 
to twenty-minute appointment during the early weeks of the course. With larger classes, schedule 
small group visits. 

• Use an office hour as an orientation for students who missed the first day of class or those who add 
your course after the first week. 

• Return student work with a "Please see me during office hours." 

• Have students satisfy a course requirement during office hours by asking them to make a brief oral 
presentation or bring an outline of their paper for review. 

• Post answers to quizzes or homework both by and inside your office door as an effective means of 
attracting students during office hours 

• Consider scheduling appointments for your office hours. Place a sign-up sheet on your office door; 
if you do this, keep to the schedule and leave some blocks open for drop-in or emergency requests. 

• Contact students who fail to show up for scheduled appointments to find out what happened (or 
ask them in class) and let them know that if they schedule appointments, you expect them to appear 
or to advise you of any change. 

Making Office Hours Productive 

• Advise students to prepare their questions by bringing a specific list of points that are stumping 
them. 

• Group students with similar concerns or questions so you will not have to repeat information and 
students can share ideas and learn from one another. 

• Remind students that office hours are not the time for a recap of a class lecture they missed and they 
should contact other classmates for missed assignments or lecture notes. 

• In quantitative courses, focus on problem-solving strategies rather than on the answer to a given 
problem. 

• Identify special topics for your office hours and announce you will devote office hours to those 
topics. 

Conducting Office Hours 

• Create a relaxed mood in which communication is natural and easy. 

• Use your students' name. If you don't remember, say "And your name is..." 

• Let the student tell you the purpose of the visit by asking "What can I do for you?" 

• If more than one student is in your office at a time, introduce them to each other. 

• If no other students are waiting, make an opportunity to ask students how they feel about the 
course in general. 

• Try to give students your undivided attention. 

Source : The Conversation. (1999). SCSU Faculty Center for Teaching Excellence 
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— Using Praise, Feedback, and Remediation 

• Use praise, feedback (evaluation), and remediation (specific suggestions for improvement) as delib- 

erate strategies to encourage students to learn and participate. 

• Examine your teaching behavior to see which students get the most and best responses. You can 
examine how you use: 

Praise 

Criticism or evaluation (feedback on performance) 

Remediation or correction (help and suggestions for improvement) 

Acceptance (such as "ok" or "uh-huh"). 

The first three are important in student learning and self-esteem; the fourth merely indicates that a 
student has spoken and passively implies that nothing dreadful or particularly good was said. 

When a student deserves it, offer praise. "I like what you said." or "Good." (An "ok" or "uh-huh" does 
not qualify as praise.) Because women may be more likely to be concerned about relationships, have 
less self-esteem, and generally receive less praise in the classroom, faculty may get more response to 
their efforts at encouragement when they praise women than when they praise men students. 

• When a student has made a useful contribution to the class, give her credit by mentioning it later: 
"What Mary said before is really the heart of the matter." Giving credit is a powerful form of praise. 

• Give men and women praise for the same qualities. Sometimes men are praised for their talents 
("You're really smart.") and women for their hard work ("I can see you put in a lot of time."). 

• Where appropriate, encourage women to think of careers in your field, by coupling the encourage- 
ment with praise: "You have such a good grasp of mathematics; have you thought of working with 
math as a profession?" Do this during class, in informal conversations outside class, and during 
academic advising. 

• Keep in mind that praise about a woman's appearance, rather than her work, does not bear much 
relationship to learning or intellectual self-esteem. 

• Give feedback as quickly as possible. For example, give an example of a correct response as soon as 
students hand in an examination or class assignment. 

• Give feedback in a precise manner. ("Your paper is unfocused" is not as helpful as "It is hard to tell 
what the main ideas are in each section.") 

• Give detailed, concrete strategies for revision of papers and improvement of work such as, "Make 
an outline consisting of sentences, with one sentence capturing the main idea of each paragraph." 

• Allow students to correct their work based on faculty comments and hand in their revised versions. 
This is particularly appropriate for papers and essays. 



Source: McCormick, T. & Allen-Sommerville, L. (1998) Multicultural Education: Awareness , Strategies, and 
Activities. Madison: Mendota Press. 
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Practical Skills in Intercultural Communication: 
Intranationally and Internationally 



• Assume the burden of communication to be 
yours 

• Develop self awareness 

• Try to look beyond surface conditions, such as 
dress, custom, and environmental conditions- 
-find the people underneath 

• Develop a curiosity about culture, such as cul- 
tural structure, cultural thought patterns and 
logic, cultural relationships, social, political, 
economic, historical situations and customs 

• Broaden your views of culture from something 
"foreign" to the notion of collectives — collec- 
tives have norms, structures, procedures, rela- 
tionships and communication styles unique to 
the collective 

• Where a set of negative attributes exists for you 
toward a group or a person within a certain 
group, work on balancing the negative at- 
tributes with positive attributes — try to learn 
to "see" another culture from their own per- 
spective of themselves — acculturate or adapt to 
recognize that what is cultural is not likely to 
change regardless of your individual approval 
or disapproval 

• Work to develop a theory-oriented mindset — 
let the information presented to you in class pre- 
pare you to think/ analyze (immediately) what 
you encounter so you begin putting what you 
perceive into some perspective that is useful to- 
ward your response to the information /situa- 
tion 

• Develop fluency in thought — work on being 
cognitively complex: develop comfort with am- 
biguity and multiple ways of approaching situ- 
ations 

• See success with people as success in task — 
building interpersonal relationship is often the 
way to success interculturally whether your 
goal is tourism, study or business 

• Respect the dignity and personhood of others, 
and of yourself 



• Do not let others' criticisms (intraculturally 
or interculturally) get you down 

• Do not feel you have to be liked everywhere 
by everyone 

• Be careful in discussing monetary matters 

• Be observant 

• Be ready for lack of privacy 

• Do not superimpose your political values 
(it's fine to recognize you have them, or in 
many cultures to discuss them) 

• Recognize perceived roles of women 

• Respect tradition — learn the traditions of the 
people. When in doubt look for a model to 
mirror — do as others do — look for social 
cues — discover when to be formal or infor- 
mal 

• Learn to give of yourself and to receive 

• Do not assume you know a world view — 
use what you know, but always continue to 
look for clues 

• Test your stereotypes 

• Treat cultural differences as a resource 

• Develop ways to handle feelings of uncer- 
tainty 

• Develop self respect 

• Do not rely (totally) on past experiences to 
deal with every new situation; proceed with 
caution 

• Don't impose your cultural assumptions on 
others; negotiate them both directly and in- 
directly. Outgoingness might not work; com- 
petition might not work; progressivism (lin- 
ear movement toward a goal) might not 
work 

• Stress areas of positive relations; negotiate 
what is seen as positive 
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Practical Skills in Intercultural Communication 
(continued from previous page) 



Do not assume that your needs are like every- 
one else's needs 

Learn the rules of the microculture 
Listen for unintentional meanings 
Listen for emotional meanings 
Ask for clarification 
Offer clarification 

Be aware of, and try to adapt to, perceptual and 
worldview frameworks 

Learn greetings 

Speak slowly 

Realize that meanings are in people and not in 
words 

Be aware of the need to explain yourself in 
elaborated code — know yourself culturally and 
the assumptions you make /the ''shorthand'' 
you use to communicate whether it is through 
verbal ("S'up?") or nonverbal means (certain 
hand motions mean different things in differ- 
ent cultures) 

Avoid letting your emotions get the better of 
you 

Observe and discover nonverbal behaviors 
from one culture to another 

Notice the use of space 

Notice the use and meaning of eye contact 
within cultures and contexts 

If you think you acted or spoke incorrectly, ask 
people if you have behaved appropriately 

Seek a common ground 

Develop sensitivity to values 



Avoid dominating conversations 

Be an affirmer — be involved in the commu- 
nication interaction — pay attention and give 
appropriate feedback 

Practice communication clarity and conflict 
resolution 

Openly admit error 

Have a coping outlook 

Try new things 

Don't become over- reactionary 
Meet new people 

Give yourself periods of rest and thought 

Work on your self-concept 

Write to release your tensions, confusion 
and/or frustration 

Observe body language of both yourself and 
others 

Stay tuned to current events 

Try to be conscious of the ways that media 
have personally affected your perception of 
some groups 

Be aware of the positive value of media — 
use media as a tool for understanding one 
view of culture; for providing you with some 
kind of a reference point 

Tailor your messages to fit cultural values 
and past experiences 

Practice empathy 

Communicate your sincerity to learn and be 
effective across culture 

DO NOT GIVE UP 



Source: Adapted by Dr. Venita Kelley, UNL Department of Communication Studies /Institute of Ethnic Studies — 
African American and African Studies Program, from Dynamics of Intercultural Communication 3rd edition, Dodd, 
Carley 
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Being in a Multicultural Classroom: Do's and Don'ts for Teachers 



Do... 

1. Use the same scientific approach to gain back- 
ground information on various microcultures 
as you would to tackle a complicated course in 
science, mathematics, or any subject area in 
which you might need to improve. 

2. Engage in systematic study of the disciplines 
that provides insight into the cultural heritage, 
political struggle, contributions, and present 
day problems of minority groups and women. 

3. Try to develop sincere personal relationships 
with minorities. You can't teach strangers! 
Don't give up because one minority person re- 
jects your efforts. All groups have sincere indi- 
viduals who welcome honest, warm relation- 
ships with members of another race. Seek out 
those who will accept you. This coping skill is 
one that minorities have always used. 

4. Recognize that there are often more differences 
within a group than between two groups. 

5. Remember that there are many ways to gain 
insight and understanding about a group: Visit 
their churches, homes, communities; read 
widely and listen to various voices within the 
group. 

6. Remember that no one approach and no one 
answer will assist you in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of all students in a multicultural 
classroom. 



Don't... 

1. Rely only on textbooks, teachers' guides, and 
brief essays to become informed about minori- 
ties and women. Additional research and re- 
sources will be needed. 

2. Use ignorance as an excuse for not having any 
insight into the problems and cultures of Afri- 
can Americans, Hispanic Americans, Native 
Americans, Asian Americans, and other people 
of color, as well as women, the aged and people 
who are differently abled. 



7. Choose instructional materials that are ac- 
curate and free of sex and race bias. 

8. Remember that there is a positive relation- 
ship between teacher expectation and aca- 
demic achievement. 

9. Use a variety of materials and especially 
those that portray positive, true-to-life ex- 
periences. 

10. Provide an opportunity for students of color 
and students from the mainstream to inter- 
act in a positive intellectual and social set- 
ting on a continuous basis. 

11. Provide some structure and direction to stu- 
dents who may have had unstructured lives, 
primarily first generation college students. 

12. Expose all students to a wide variety of 
literature, art, music as part of your cultural 
sensitivity program. 

13. Utilize the rich cultural resources within 
your own classroom and community. 

14. Remember that human understanding is a 
lifetime endeavor. 

15. Remember to be honest with yourself. If you 
can't adjust to students from multicultural 
homes, consider another profession besides 
teaching. 



3. Rely on the "expert" judgment of one per- 
son of color for the answer to all the compli- 
cated racial and social problems of his/her 
people. 

4. Be fooled by popular slogans and propa- 
ganda intended to raise the national con- 
sciousness of an oppressed people. 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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More Don'ts 
“ for Teachers 

(continued from previous page) 

Don't. . . 

5. Get carried away with the 
"save the world" concept. 
Most people of color have 
their own savior. 

6. Be afraid to learn from those 
who are more familiar with 
the mores and culture than 
you. 

7. Assume that you have all 
the answers for solving the 
other person's problems. 

8. Assume that all students of 
color are culturally de- 
prived. 

9. Develop a fatalistic attitude 
about the progress of minor- 
ity group students. 

10. Resegregate students using 
tracking and ability group- 
ing strategies. 

11. Give up when students of 

color seem to dislike . 

12. Assume that people of color 
are the only ones who 
should have multicultural 
education. Mainstream stu- 
dents can be culturally de- 
prived in terms of their 
knowledge and under- 
standing of other people 
and their own heritage. 

13. Ask students personal 
questions in the name of re- 
search. 

14. Try to be cool by using the 
slang of a particular racial 
group. 

15. Make students of color feel 
ashamed of their language, 
dress, or traditions. 



Ground Rules for Discussion of Diversity Issues 

Ground rules can be a way of having students take owner- 
ship of the concept of co-creating a classroom environment 
conducive to learning about diversity. From the outset, by 
gaining class consensus on ground rules, teachers can en- 
list student support in their enforcement. Five suggested 
ground rules are: 

1) Share Experience - Rather than generalize about whole 
groups of people, ask students to use "I" statements and 
speak from their own experience. This also invites diverse 
perspectives from students who often find themselves on 
the fringe of classroom life, such as gay, lesbian and bisexual 
students, nontraditional-age students, women and students 
of color. 

2) Monitor Participation - Ask students who know they 
tend to monopolize discussions or interrupt others to self- 
monitor and make room for quieter students. At the same 
time, encourage students who tend to be quieter to contrib- 
ute to enhancing everyone's learning by sharing their unique 
perspectives and experiences. 

3) Respect Confidentiality - Encourage students to take con- 
cepts and ideas from class and discuss them freely. How- 
ever, personal stories raised by individuals are to be kept 
confidential and the property of the class. 

4) Practice Respectful Listening - Encourage students with 
differing points of view to raise questions by listening first. 
Add that if someone raises a point we strongly disagree with 
or find offensive, it is important to inform others. It is also 
important to remember that the human being behind that 
question or comment deserves our respect, even when we 
disagree with what they are saying. 

5) No Zaps - Tied to the notion of respect is the ground rule 
of no put-downs in class, not even the humorous variety 
called "zaps." To "zap" one person often serves to discour- 
age open and honest exchange of ideas among the whole 
group. 

" Do's and Don'ts " and "Ground Rules" adapted from: Center for Re- 
search on Learning and Teaching. (1995). Activities Worksheets for Teach- 
ing at The Ohio State University: A Handbook. Athens: The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
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Listening Techniques 



Type 

1. Clarifying 


Purpose 

• To get at additional facts. 

• To help the person explore 
all sides of a problem. 


Possible Responses 

• 'Can you clarify this?' 

• 'Do you mean this?' 

• 'Is this the problem as you 
see it now?' 




• To check our meaning and 


• 'As I understand it, your 




interpretation with the other. 


plan is. . / 


2. Restatement 


• To show you are listening and 


• 'This is what you have 




that you understand what the 


decided to do . . . and the 




other has said. 


reasons are. . / 



To convey that you are interested * 'I see/ 

and listening. • 'I understand/ 

To encourage the person to . 'That is a good point/ 

continue talking. 



4. Reflective 





• To bring all the discussion into 


• 'These are the key ideas 


5. Summarizing 


focus in terms of a summary. 


you have expressed. . . / 




• To serve as a spring board to 


• 'If I understand how you 




discussion of new aspects of the 
problem. 


feel about the situation. . / 



Source: Hope, A., and Timmel, S. (1986). Training for transformation: A handbook for community workers. Harare, 
Zimbabwe: Mambo Press. 



To show that you understand how 
the other feels about what (s)he is 
saying. 

To help the person to evaluateand 
temper his or her own feelings as 
expressed by someone else. 



• 'You feel that. . / 

• Tt was shocking as you 
saw it/ 

• 'You felt you didn't get a 
fair hearing/ 



3. Neutral 



Responding to Oppressive Comments, Attitudes, and Behavior 



These ideas will help you respond when students make remarks that may be hurtful to other students or to 
faculty members or when they have acted in a way that may stigmatize or insult a group of people. 



Remember that someone needs to be thinking clearly 
whenever a volatile issue is involved. Assume that per- 
son is you. 

Remember that silence is a powerful ally of oppression. 

Remember that being effective is not limited to stop- 
ping the comments or behavior from happening around 
you. We want to permanently change attitudes and ac- 
tions. We want to change antagonists into allies. 



• Remember that they have been oppressed them- 
selves. Do they need a chance to express their own 
hurts as they are learning to stop hurting others? 

• Don't let feeling clumsy, scared, or ineffective stop 
you. You can make a big difference. You can be- 
come more effective. 

• Remember that you are one of many people who 
is trying to do what is right. Find a trusted friend 
who will support you, encourage, you, and lis- 
ten to you. 
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Responding to Oppressive Comments, Attitudes, and Behavior (continued) 



Some things to try... 

• Listen without judging. 

• Let the person(s) who made the comment do most of 
the talking. ("Tell me more...") You didn't learn by be- 
ing berated or lectured; neither will they. 

• Ask questions about their experiences around the is- 
sue. 

• Sort through the "garbage" for the piece that will help 
them begin to rethink their ideas and behavior. 



Avoid making people feel ashamed or humiliated. 

Adopt an attitude that communicates, "You are too 
good a person to be acting this way." 

Use "we" rather than an accusing "you". 

If you don't respond immediately bring it up later. 

Develop a closer relationship. Assume they need a 
friend like you. 



Source: Schmeiding, John. (1996). Handout. Athens: The Leadership Project. 

"White Privilege" — Ideas from Peggy McIntosh 

Even if your course does not yet have multicultural content, you can let your students know that 
ethnic and gender inclusion is important to you. Produced by Faculty and Staff for Cultural Diversity 
at UNL, this makes an excellent handout for students. Ask them to add their own ideas. 

When students at UNL are asked whether or not there is racial bias or discrimination on this 
campus, mostly they say "no, of course not." Mostly they are White (majority culture) stu- 
dents. This view may stem from their failure to recognize what has come to be known as 
"white privileges." White European culture Americans (especially males) have privileges 
that they often don't recognize; in fact, they have learned not to recognize them. 

Below is a list of white privileges, taken from the writings of Peggy McIntosh. The same or 
similar privileges (rephrased) can generally be listed for males on gender equity. The "privi- 
leges" can be applied to problems of age, religion, nationality, or other bias problems associ- 
ated with any group or culture that is not in the majority. 

A white person can say: 

1. I can, if I wish, arrange to be in the company of people of my race most of the time. 

2. If I should need to move, I can be pretty sure of renting or purchasing housing in an area 
that I can afford and in which I would want to live. 

3. I can be pretty sure that my neighbors in such a location will be neutral or pleasant to me. 

4. I can go shopping alone most of the time, pretty well assured that I will not be followed or 
harassed. 

5. I can turn on the television or open the front page of the paper and see people of my own 
race widely represented. 

6. When I am told about our national heritage or about "civilization," I am shown that 
people of my color made it what it is. 
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7. I can be sure that my children will be given curricular materials that testify to the exist 
ence of their race. 

8. I can go into a music shop and find the music of my race represented, into a supermar- 
ket and find the staple foods that fit with my cultural traditions, into a hairdresser's 
shop and find someone who can deal with my hair. 

9. Whether I use checks, credit cards, or cash, I can count on my skin color not to work 
against the appearance of financial reliability. 

10. I can choose blemish cover or bandages in "flesh" color that more or less match my skin. 

11 . I can swear, or dress in second-hand clothes, or not answer letters without having people 
attribute these choices to the bad morals, the poverty, or the illiteracy of my race. 

12. I can speak in public to a powerful group about any issue without putting my race on 
trial. 

13. I can do well in a challenging situation without being called a credit to my race. 

14. I am never asked to speak for all the people of my racial group. 

15. I can remain oblivious to the language and customs of persons of color (who constitute 
the world's majority) without feeling any penalty for such oblivion in my culture. 

16. I can criticize the government and talk about how much I fear its policies and behavior 
without being seen as a cultural outsider. 

17. I can be pretty sure that if I ask to talk to "the person in charge" I will be facing a person 
of my race. 

18. If a traffic cop pulls me over, or if the IRS audits my tax return, I can be sure I haven't 
been singled out because of my race. 

19. I can easily buy posters, postcards, picture books, greeting cards, dolls, toys, and children's 
magazines featuring people of my race. 

20. I can go home from most meetings or organizations I belong to feeling somewhat tied 
in, rather than isolated, out of place, outnumbered, unheard, held at a distance, or feared. 

21. I can take a job with an affirmative action employer without having co-workers on the 
job suspect that I got the job because of race. 

22. I can choose public accommodations without fearing that people of my race cannot get 
in or will be mistreated in the places I have chosen. 

23. I can be sure that if I need legal or medical help, my race will not work against me. 

24. If my day, week, or year is going badly, I need not ask of each negative episode or situ- 
ation whether it has racial overtones. 

Think about these. What privileges do whites have on campus at UNL? The next page lists some 

examples that come to mind. Can you think of others? 
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Examples of white privilege developed by UNL faculty: 

1. If I am assigned to a study group or dorm room, I can usually expect that my roommate, 
lab partner, etc., will be someone of my own race. 

2. When I buy tickets to a campus event, I can be pretty sure that the color of my skin will 
not surprise the person in the adjacent seat when I show up. 

3. When I call to make an appointment with a professor to discuss his/her field of study 
and its potential opportunities for me, the professor will not be surprised by the color of 
my skin when I arrive. 

4. The color of my skin will not be an issue during our discussions nor will it suggest 
anything about how suitable I am or am not for his/her profession. 

5. I can give a stupid answer to a question in class without fear of it reflecting on my race. 

6. I can give a brilliant answer to a question in class without being seen as a credit to my 
race. 

7. I can forget to show up for an appointment with my teacher without feeling that this 
action will reflect on friends of my race. 

8. I can go anywhere on campus at any time without fear of being harassed or feeling out 
of place. 

9. I can wear cut-offs and unironed clothes without having these choices be attributed to 
my economic condition. 

10. I can criticize my instructors, the university, or its administrators without putting my 
race on trial. 

11. Being from Lincoln, I will not automatically be assumed to be a graduate of Lincoln 
High School. 

12. When I tell my instructor that I am a native Nebraskan, he / she will not assume that my 
parents live in North Omaha. 

13. When I ask to see the head of my department, I can be pretty sure that I will face a 
person of my own race. 

14. I can be reasonably certain that any course I take will have examples of the contributions 
that my race has made to the discipline of that course. 

15. I will rarely need to worry about knowing anything outside my cultural experience 
unless I intentionally register for a course that specifically deals with a culture that is not 
my own. 

16. If I do not choose to live in the dorm, I will not have trouble finding a place to live in an 
area that I want to live. 

Adapted from: A workshop on " Broadening The Student Base In Science, Engineering And Mathematical Science" 

conducted by the Faculty and Staff for Cultural Diversity, UNL, on April 6, 1993. 
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— Checking Instructional Materials for Bias 

Author: 

i — 

Date: 

Title of Material: 

City: Publisher: 

Directions: Choose some teaching material, such as a textbook, computer software, magazine, learning 
kit, story book, movie, video, etc. Evaluate it for bias using the rating scale below and make notes and 
comments in the right column. 

NEGATIVE = 1 POSITIVE = 5 COMMENTS 

Does the instructional material... 

1. Include the unique contributions of both men and women of vari- 
ous microcultural groups? 

1 2 3 4 5 

2. Indicate clearly through illustrations and content that the United 
States is a multiracial, multiethnic nation of men and women? 

1 2 3 4 5 

3. Portray each sex, culture, race, and ethnic group in a manner which 
will develop understanding, acceptance, empathy, and respect? 

1 2 3 4 5 

4. Present an analysis of conflict situations honestly and objectively 
in appropriate curriculum areas, with emphasis on possible solu- 
tions to intergroup tensions? 

1 2 3 4 5 

5. Avoid stereotypic distortions — racial, ethnic, religious and 
sex-role — in content and illustrations? 

1 2 3 4 5 

6. Present relevant information about minorities and women as an 
integral part of the material? 

1 2 3 4 5 

7. Encourage respect for personal, cultural, and female / male differ- 
ences and the worth and importance of the individual? 

1 2 3 4 5 

8. Reflect appreciation for the diversity of religious faiths in the 
United States? 

1 2 3 4 5 

9. Reflect appreciation for language diversity in the United States? 

1 2 3 4 5 

10. Help students develop basic democratic values and note their 
importance to good citizenship. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Source: McCormick, T. & Allen-Sommerville, L. (1998). Multicultural Education Awareness: Strategies and Activities. 
Madison: Mendota Press. 
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i— Sample Civility Statements 

Because this class needs to be a participatory community if students are to fulfill their potential 
for learning, people who disrupt the class by their words or actions disrupt that community. 
Rude, sarcastic, obscene, or disrespectful speech and disruptive behavior have a negative im- 
pact on everyone's learning. When a person disrupts the class in these ways, the course instruc- 
tor will remove the disruptive person from the class. This is the policy of the Department of 

with the support of the College. (Adapted from Department of Communication 

Arts, Language and Literature at Western State College) 



Teachers in the Department of are committed to developing and actively 

protecting a class environment in which respect must be shown to everyone in order to facili- 
tate and encourage the expression, testing, understanding and creation of a variety of ideas and 
opinions. Failure to meet these standards will result in removal from the class. (Adapted from 
Department of Communication Arts, Language and Literature at Western State College) 



Any successful learning experience requires mutual respect on behalf of the student and the 
instructor. The instructor, as well as the fellow students, should not be subjected to any student's 
behavior that is in any way disruptive, rude, or challenging to the instructor's authority in the 
classroom. A student should not feel intimidated or demeaned by his/her instructor, and stu- 
dents must remember that the instructor has primary responsibility for control over classroom 
behavior and maintenance of academic integrity. The instructor can order the temporary re- 
moval or exclusion from the classroom of any student engaged in disruptive conduct or con- 
duct violating the general rules and regulations of the institution. 

Disruptive behavior includes, but is not limited to, the following: receiving beeper or cell phone 
calls during class, leaving class early or coming to class habitually late, eating in class, talking 
out of turn, doing assignments for other classes, reading the Daily Nebraskan, sleeping, and 
engaging in other activities that detract from the classroom learning experience. Work missed 
by the student (if she/he is removed from the class) will not be allowed to be made up and the 
student will be considered absent for the day(s) removed from the class. (Adapted from English 
Department at Middle Tennessee State University) 



This will be an intense and sometimes frustrating educational experience; it is necessary that 
we all contribute to its success. I am a little old-fashioned as far as classroom atmosphere and 
conduct is concerned and do not take kindly to disruptive behavior. Not only should you be in 
class, but you should be there on time; nothing is more irritating than to have to repeat instruc- 
tions to latecomers, apart from the fact that late arrivals disturb the flow of conversation and 
that it is just simply impolite to wander in late. I also consider cell phones /pagers, private 
conversations, eating /drinking, blatant reading of newspapers and material related to other 
classes, and intolerant or abusive reactions of other class members disruptive and will take 
measures against them. (Adapted from the English Department, University of Nebraska) 

(continued on the following page) 
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— More Sample Civility Statements 

Statement about using e-mail for submitting class work: 

We have entered the electronic age. Some of us have done so kicking and screaming, others 
have taken to computers, the web, and e-mail like ducks to water. I am a duck, so you can 
submit all written work to me by e-mail if you so desire. This will make it possible to "hand in" 
papers when you are prevented from attending in an emergency. That way at least your work 
is on time. You can also ask me all sorts of questions and ask for clarification without using the 
telephone, which I consider an invention by dark, evil forces and which I try to answer as little 
as possible. Once you will have had teenage children and have become the target of incessant 
telephone solicitation, you will understand me better. In any case, it is much easier and surer to 
reach me by e-mail than by almost any other means. (Adapted from English Department, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska) 



Course Policies 

University policies as published in the Bulletin and Schedule of Classes, will be strictly 
followed. 

I will expect that everyone (including myself) will conduct themselves in a professional man- 
ner. It is the policy of the University of Nebraska-Lincoln to not discriminate on the basis of sex, 
sexual orientation, disability, race, color, religion, national or ethnic origin in its educational 
programs. The faculty of the College of Business Administration strongly supports this policy. 
If you feel that some form of discrimination has been directed at you, contact me or the Depart- 
ment Chair. 

Preparation and Classroom Conduct 

You are expected to come well prepared for every class. Questions about topics covered are 
strongly encouraged. I do not tolerate disruptive behavior of any kind (excessive talking, news- 
paper reading, sleeping, etc.)! If you are disruptive, I will ask you to leave the lecture. (Adapted 
from the Finance Department, University of Nebraska). 
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Artist Diversity Residency Program 

The Artist Diversity Residency Program is a program sponsored by the University of Nebraska-Lin- 
coln College of Fine and Performing Arts to promote a greater appreciation for diversity on the cam- 
pus and in the community. The program brings to the campus and community different artists from 
diverse cultural backgrounds for residency periods of one to three weeks in duration, totaling twelve 
to fifteen weeks per academic year. 

Participating artists are selected with great care. They are strong artists in their discipline, effective 
verbal communicators, and are willing to share information about themselves and their cultural back- 
ground. Each artist is given the opportunity to be presented as an artist, either to perform or to have 
their artwork shown. This is integral to the concept of the program. As a College of Fine and Perform- 
ing Arts program, the first and foremost commitment is to the arts. The work of artists from outside 
the Western European tradition is not as accessible in Lincoln and is highlighted by this program. 
Performances or exhibitions by the artists during their residency are scheduled whenever possible. 

In addition to being quality artists, they must be effective communicators. They have the challenge of 
communicating about their culture in a way that can touch a potentially resistant audience. Even 
though the arts can be a non-confrontational way of talking about a culture, the artists must have a 
special ability to share cultural insights through their artistic eyes. This is a different perspective than 
that of the historian, social scientist, or scientist, for it relies on the artists' unique perceptions based on 
their creative work. 

On the UNL campus, artists are scheduled to go into classes or meet with special groups. A network of 
more than 100 faculty and staff have participated in the program. The type of presentation done by the 
artists varies enormously, depending on your class needs. Some programs are general cultural pre- 
sentations, and others are able to tie very closely to the focus of the course. In the past three years more 
than 12,000 students have been reached. 

In the community, artists go into schools, meet with community groups and meet with culturally 
based groups in the community. Artist Diversity Residency Programs have been presented on the 
Doane campuses, at Brownell Elementary School and at other Lincoln Public School sites, the YWCA, 
Hispanic Center, Indian Center, Nebraska Prison and Correctional Facility, and for the Goodrich Pro- 
gram at the University of Nebraska at Omaha. 

Informal contacts are sometimes just as important as formal presentations. Artists in the Artist Diver- 
sity Residency Program often make friends and spend time with individuals or groups from their own 
cultural or racial grouping. This serves as an invaluable tool, and can provide a significant dimension 
to the artist's residency. 

Artists who have participated in the program providing classroom presentations include: 

• Kahil EFZabar, African American - Jazz musician, percussion and 
vocal; composer; writer; actor 

• Robert Mirabal, Native American - Musician, composer, and writer 

• Mary Lou Valencia, Mexican American - Visual artist and dancer 

• Jeff Raz, Jewish American - Actor, playwright and clown 

• Linda Anfuso, Native American - Visual artist, jewelry designer, 
musician and writer 

• Grisha Coleman, African American - Theatre and dance artist 

• Juan Tejeda, Xicano - Musician and writer 

• Flo Oy Wong, Chinese American - Textile artist 

• Laurie Houseman- Whitehawk, Native American - Visual artist 



For more information or 
to schedule an artist, contact: 

Ron Bowlin, Director ADRP 
109 Arch Hall 
City Campus 0144 
472-2997 

http:/ / www-class.unl.edu/adrp 
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— NU Connections 

What is NU Connections? 

• NU Connections is a University of Nebraska-Lincoln (NU) mentoring program that provides 
new students of color with a support system consisting of: 

(1) a connection with a cluster of mentors — faculty, staff and student peers, and 

(2) a connection to NU resources. 

• NU Connections offers faculty the opportunity to develop mentoring skills. 

How will NU Connections help new students succeed in college? 

• By linking students in a "Connections" cluster, NU Connections will help them form personal 
relationships with faculty, staff and student peers to help them establish shared interests, pur- 
poses, and community. 

• NU Connections will provide them with opportunities for social and academic support and 
realistic feedback regarding their academic progress. 

How does the "Connections" unit function? 

• Each "Connections" cluster will function on a very formal basis with bimonthly activities 
hosted by the Office of Multi-Cultural Affairs. Members of each "Connections" cluster are 
required to stay in contact with each other, either in person, by phone calls, letter, or by e-mail. 
Through NU Connections, all participants will be connected to other academic and support 
services that can address any personal issues that may arise during the course of the academic 
year. 

Who is eligible to participate in NU Connections? 

• Any admitted NU freshmen of color are invited to participate in NU Connections. They may 
apply for the program at the time they submit their admission application or during the be- 
ginning of the Fall semester. Successful participants are encouraged to continue as members 
of "Connections" clusters as peer mentors during their years at the University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln. 

Who are the NU Connections mentors ? 

• NU Connections mentors are members of the NU faculty and staff who are volunteering their 
time to see that students of color succeed in their undergraduate experience. An important 
feature of NU Connections are the student peer mentors. Student peer mentors are selected 
for their strong academic and leadership abilities. 

Academic support: 

• NU Connections participants are able to obtain additional academic support through the 
Mulitcultural Affairs Computer / Resource Center. Onsite tutorial support in the areas of math- 
ematics, sciences, and writing will make it possible for them to participate in individual or 
group study opportunities. The MCA Computer /Resource Center, located in Room 220 of the 
Canfield Administration Building, will remain open until 7 p.m. for NU Connections partici- 
pants (Monday-Thursday during scheduled semesters). 

For more information about NU Connections, you may contact the Office of Multi-Cultural Affairs 

(402-472-2027) or check the NU Website: www.unledulsvcaalActivitieslNUConnect.htmL 
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— | Critical Moments: A Diversity Case Study 



The Critical Moments Project offers a multi-layered study approach to teaching issues of diversity. 
Critical Moments is a diversity case study discussion method that develops skills in interpersonal 
communication, critical thinking, and cultural diversity. In small groups, students confront issues 
complicated by class, race, and gender and develop problem-solving strategies that foster greater suc- 
cess. Students involved in this unique project at the Goodrich Scholarship program at UNO have 
rated it highly in terms of their ability to succeed on a predominantly white campus. In its third year 
at UNL, initial reports are as promising. Both students of color and white students report an increase 
in multi-cultural understanding. The program highlights the following skills. 

Problem Solving 

Attending to and defining the problem, non-judgmental brainstorming, considering alternatives 
through analysis of consequences, and determining goal(s). 

Interpersonal Communication 

Listening, responding with empathy, asserting one's views, sharing important and relevant life expe- 
riences, bringing others into the discussion, negotiating conflict, and building consensus. 

Critical Thinking 

Using evidence from the text to support one's opinion and understanding how relevant factors in a 
problematic situation can be tacitly as well as explicitly given. 

Writing 

Articulating key issues in succinct form, employing a variety of writing styles, such as expressive, 
analytical and persuasive. 

Cultural Diversity 

Recognizing and being able to discuss: the social construction of categories surrounding race, gender, 
class (e.g., preferred and non-preferred labels); cultural competencies, racism, sexism, and classism at 
personal and institutional levels; essentialism; privilege; assimilation and accommodation; and the 
complex relationship between identity and experience. 

Oral Expression 

Planning, exploring, and problem solving in a team setting: engaging in argument with confidence 
but also with respect for others and their viewpoints; building bridges between cultural groups; and 
using shared knowledge, experience and values. 

A multi-cultural team of case writers and interviewers develop cases based on the experiences of UNL 
students. 

For more information contact: Reshell Ray 

200 Nebraska Union, 

Lincoln, NE 68588-0453 
(402) 472-2454 
rrayl@unl.edu 
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Chapter 3 
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Female students made up nearly half the 22,142 population 
at UNL — 47.5% in 1999 (UNL Profiles, Office of Institutional 
Research & Planning). This figure reflects the greater access 
women have gained to the university over the past few de- 
cades, but does not reflect the sometimes unpleasant condi- 
tions they find once they arrive. In a landmark study. The 
Classroom Climate : A Chilly One for Women? (1982), Roberta 
Hall and Bernice Sandler reported the effects inequitable 
classroom techniques have on female students. The study 
was replicated by Sandler (1996). Others report little 
discernable difference in women's vs. men's reports on class- 
room treatment. UNL women interviewed identified both 
considerable progress in recognizing women's academic 
abilities and the need for continued awareness of how fe- 
male students can either feel welcomed or alienated through 
in-class and out-of-class procedures and curriculum choices. 

The characteristics of women in the university classroom 
are, of course, only general characteristics. The differences 
among female students themselves may be as great as dif- 
ferences between female and male students generally. You 
may very well have female students who exhibit tradition- 
ally "masculine" classroom behavior, and male students who 
exhibit traditionally "feminine" classroom behavior. We 
present these findings of gender differences to make you 
more aware of why your female students may be behaving 
according to traditional models and to suggest ways you 
might accommodate different learning styles in your class- 
room. 

Keep in mind that gender bias in the classroom can nega- 
tively affect male students too. When male students do not 
have the opportunity to see women participating actively 
in the classroom, they may be less likely to treat women as 



Student 

Comments 



I appreciate it when a profes- 
sor uses examples of women 
and men in non-traditional 
professions as part of their 
normal discourse. For ex- 
ample, my statistics teacher 
will refer to a male nurse or a 
woman engineer. 

Tip: An easy inclusive 
teaching strategy is to use 
language that reflects non - 
traditional careers for men 
and women . 



We were given an internet 
assignment as part of our 
requirements for a course and 
the professor said, "Now, all 
you women, I know you don't 
have technological brains, but 
that's no excuse, you'll still 
have to do this." I couldn't 
believe it! 

Tip: Assume all students 
are capable . Conduct an 
audit to determine who has 
computer expertise and 
who needs training . Pro- 
vide a list of computer 
resources for students . 
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Student 

Comments 










! 



There are so few women in 
my college. 1 feel as if l have 
to click into survival mode 
when 1 walk in: you know, be 
more demure, laugh at their 
sexist jokes, don't come off as 
too knowledgeable or 
independent. 



equals both during college and in their careers after college. 
The UNL Department of Mathematics and Statistics found 
that creating a positive climate for women positively affected 
the climate for males as well (Lewis, 1999). 

Although this section focuses on the traditional neglect suf- 
fered by female students in the academy, many discrimina- 
tory situations described could equally apply to any minor- 
ity student or to men when they constitute the minority. 



I'm a male in a women's 
studies course. There are 
times when 1 just sit back and 
melt into the wall because 
some students really bash 
men. 

Tip: Discuss elements of 
civility , stereotyping , and 
how to make critical 
comments before embark- 
ing on classroom discus- 
sions . When emotions are 
high , close the discussion 
with a "2-minute write " 
asking "what have you 
learned in this 
conversation ?" 



Knowledge about individual learning styles and how some 
classroom techniques may put some students at a disadvan- 
tage is key. Here we present the findings different studies 
have shown about characteristics female students generally 
exhibit and propose specific strategies for addressing these 
characteristics so that both female and male students can 
reach their potential in your courses. 

Classroom Dynamics 

People develop conceptions of themselves based on a com- 
bination of experiences in the family, in school, in peer 
groups, and in other social situations. The classroom expe- 
rience itself is an important factor in determining how people 
assess their abilities from an early age. Studies of classrooms 
from kindergarten through graduate school (Hall & Sandler, 
1982; Sadker, 1986; Spitzberg & Thorndike, 1992; AAUW, 
1992) have shown that teachers tend to: 

• call on male students more frequently 

• wait longer for male students to respond to questions 

• give male students more eye contact following questions 

• remember the names of male students 



• use male students' names when calling on them 

• attribute male students' comments in class discussion ("as 
Michael said earlier") 

• accept the responses of male students who call out answers with- 
out being called on, but tell female students who call out an- 
swers that they must raise their hands first and wait to be ad- 
dressed 
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• interrupt female students before the end of their responses 

® ask male students more questions that call for "higher order" 
critical thinking as opposed to "lower order" recounting of facts 

• coach male students to develop their thoughts by giving them 
more extended and more specific feedback on the quality of 
their ideas 







Student 






Comments 


, 





I complained about a fellow 
student who was in my work 
group . He kept asking me out 
and flirting instead of doing 
the work . The professor told 
me to "get used to the 
real world . " 



• give male students specific information on how to complete 
projects themselves (rather than doing it for them) 

• praise the potential ability of male students who are assertive 
and vocal, but characterize female students who exhibit such 
qualities as "rude," "aggressive," or "showing off" 

• encourage male students to pursue advanced study. 



Tip: Acknowledge the 
concern of your students 
about inappropriate 
behavior. Help her 
strategize responses to the 
other student so you keep 
all students on track. 



While both female and male teachers at the elementary 
school level exhibit these behaviors, at the university level, 
it appears that "female professors, compared with their male 
counterparts, tend to be less biased against female students, 
are more able to recognize females 7 contributions and intel- 
lectual talents, and are more generous in giving them aca- 
demic and career encouragement," (Wood, 1994, p. 75). Male 
or female professors with the greatest intentions of elimi- 
nating gender bias and stereotypes face the challenge of 
reaching students who, at some point during their lives, have 
learned to become silent and passive in an academic cul- 
ture that tends to reward highly verbal and aggressive stu- 
dents. 

Characteristics of Different Communication Styles 

Female students are more likely than male students to ex- 
hibit the following characteristics in their classroom com- 
munication style (Loevinger, 1994): 

• give their statements less loudly, and at less length 

• present their statements in a more hesitant, indirect, or "po- 
lite" manner 



I think there is more of a 
tendency for male professors to 
interrupt female students 
more than they interrupt male 
students. I'd get cut off and he 
would let the guys 
go on and on. 

Tip: Ask a colleague to sit 
in on your class and 
observe for biases in your 
discussions or use a 
Teaching and Learning 
Center Instructional 
Consultant to record your 
class with audio or video 
and watch yourself for 
indicators of bias. Have 
students give you feedback 
on how comfortable they 
feel participating in class. 



• use "I" statements ("I guess..." "I was wondering if...") 

• qualify their statements ("sort of" "I guess") 

• add "tag" questions ("isn't it?" "don't you think?") 
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Student 






Comments 






L 





I'm pretty shy, so 1 really 
appreciated the '2 minute 



writes' as a way of expressing 
my thoughts when I didn't 
speak up in front of the class. 

Tip: By altering feedback 
strategies you enable 
students to participate 
comfortably. 



I'm glad that our instructor 
made each of us do an oral 
presentation. I thought I 
would die. I've never spoken 
up but he insisted and 
helped us do well It was 
good to do it. 



Tip: Stretch all students to 
supplement their styles of 
interacting by learning 
additional ones. Provide 
steps for success. 



• ask questions rather than give statements 

• use intonations that turn a statement into a question 

• accompany their statements with smiles or averted eyes rather 
than more assertive gestures, such as pointing 

• apologize for their statements ("I may be wrong, but..."). 

Students exhibiting these communication characteristics 
have often been perceived in academic communities as less 
rigorous in their ability to think critically and lacking in in- 
tellectual sophistication. Whether the students are male or 
female, the professor who values assertive and self-confi- 
dent speech is less likely to take these students seriously. 
Such students experience a clear disadvantage in the class- 
room where professors expect them to speak in front of the 
whole group. To make a classroom a more equitable envi- 
ronment: 

Examine Your Own Classroom Communication Patterns 

• Are you reaching all of your students, particularly in classes 
where female students constitute the minority, and thus enjoy 
less peer support? 

• Do you ask higher order questions to male students rather than 
female students? 

• Are you ignoring the minority of female students in your class? 
Where do students sit in class? 

• Do the few women students sit together away from the men, 
or vice versa? 

• Do you direct your attention equally to all parts of the class? 

• Do you make eye contact with all students in the room? How 
do students respond to each others' comments? 

Address Different Communication Patterns 

Consider "report vs. rapport" mode of communication. 
Sociolinguist Tannen (1990) suggests men tend to speak in 
order to acquire information and assert position within a 
hierarchy, while women tend to speak in order to share ex- 
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periences and establish a condition of equality wthin a com- 
munication situation. According to Tannen's model, if a 
woman does not challenge a classmate or offer her own 
point of view, it may be because she doesn't want to assert 
herself over a peer, not that she is unable to think critically. 
Women tend to perform better in classrooms that invite col- 
laboration and female students take more active roles and 
participate on a level equal to that of male students. 







Student 






Comments 




_! 



Believe it or not, I had to do 
group work with all men and 
they asked me to do the 
typing! My mother told 
stories like that and 1 thought, 
"gosh, you lived in the 
dark ages!" 



As Wood (1994) acknowledges, the categories of "mascu- 
line" and "feminine" are broad categories that may not be 
reflected in all male or female students' behaviors. 

Structure and Monitor Group Dymanics Closely 

• Do male and female students, when in the minority, often seg- 
regate themselves by sitting together? 

• Do you arrange classroom situations where men and women 

work together? , 

• Do you simply let students choose their own groups, resulting 
in the same students always working with each other? 

• Do you usually sit or stand away from the group of students in 
the minority? 

v \ . 

• Do you vary the place from which you generally conduct the 
class so that you have a chance to make close eye contact with 
different groups of students (note there are cultural differences 
with respect to proximity and eye contact)? 

• How do you ensure that all students will participate equally in 
group work? 

• Observe group dynamics in your class and look for ways to 
structure groups in which your quiet but capable students will 
feel comfortable sharing their ideas. 

• Do you make sure that each student's participation is impor- 
tant to the group's purpose? 

• How well do you make all students accountable for their par- 
ticipation in the group? 

• Do you provide students with guidelines for conducting dis- 
cussions and group work? 



Tip: Assign clear roles and 
functions in group work to 
assure the female member 
is not always the secretary 
and assure both males and 
females have leadership 
opportunities . 
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Student 






Comments 






L_ 





It's the responsibility of the 
professor to set the tone for 
the class. If students are 



saying inappropriate things , I 
want the professor to say 
something. 

Tip : Mutual respect is 
fundamental to a produc- 
tive learning environment 
Assure students you expect 
such a climate. 



Our professor gave us some 
guidelines for respectful 
discussions because we were 
covering controversial 
material. She had to refer to 
them a couple of times when 
things got heated. It really 
helped to turn our differences 
into real conversations and 
not a shouting match. I have 
to admit, I learned from a guy 
who I totally disagree with. 

Tip: Help students learn 
ground rules for disagree- 
ments. Ask each student to 
articulate key points of the 
opposing argument 



• If a student is disrespectful or making sexist remarks, do you 
challenge them and explain how it is problematic or let it pass? 

• Do you help students understand how sexist attitudes hinder 
the purposes of group work or even of the course? 

Even within group situations, women students may be less 
likely to actively participate when men outnumber them. 
Depending on student personalities and the ratio of male to 
female students, you might try mixing the groups in a way 
that ensures that women and men will occasionally have 
the opportunity to work with students of their own gender. 
Consider the personality of individual students. Women 
who have shown that they are comfortable voicing their 
opinions in front of the whole class, and who defend their 
point of view with confidence are probably going to par- 
ticipate actively in a group of men. Avoid assigning all 
women to the same group because (a) the women might 
feel singled out and (b) they would not have the chance to 
interact with male students. Similarly, if you have a class of 
two men and ten women, you would not want to always 
split up the male students because they might feel that you 
are targeting them for special treatment. 

Confront Sexist Remarks 

It is your role to establish and demand a working environ- 
ment that respects all students. Even if you do not make 
sexist statements, you may be permitting a sexist attitude 
to enter the classroom if you do not challenge them when 
they are expressed in the classroom. Usually, the kind of 
discomfort women often report feeling comes from other 
students. 

If you observe students making sexist remarks, whether in 
front of the whole class or in smaller groups, it is best to 
confront the student(s) and tell them that such remarks are 
inappropriate and do not further the purposes of the course. 
Again, in classes where gender or other group identity dif- 
ferences are likely to become the topics of discussion, dur- 
ing the first week of class give students printed guidelines 
that demand respect for all students. Or work out a class 
contract on rules of discussion at the beginning of the se- 
mester. 
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Student 

Comments 



Challenge All Students 



• Insist that a student follow her statement through to its larger 
implications to develop her critical thinking skills. 



• Validate a female student's responses and challenge her to go 
further. 



I just hate it when an 
instructor says "Let's hear 
the female perspective on this 
theory. . .like, didn't any 
women create those 
theories?" 



• Demand participation of all students, not just of those who al- 
ways raise their hands. 



Show your confidence in her ability to think critically. 



Tip: Ask for both male and 
female perspectives on 
theories being discussed 
when gender differences 
are sought. 



• Share with the class some questions or problems you are try- 
ing to work through. Such openness on your part shows stu- 
dents that while some questions in your field have fairly evi- 
dent "right answers," many questions remain open to debate. 

• Encourage more collaborative learning in your class to help 
students build confidence that they themselves can produce 
"right" answers. A think-pair-share strategy where each stu- 
dent has an opportunity to suggest an idea boosts participa- 
tion. 

Treat Students as Individuals , Not as Representatives of 
Their Gender 

Well-meaning teachers often try to encourage quiet students 
to participate by getting them to speak about issues the 
teacher believes are important to them. In the case of a fe- 
male student, the teacher may assume the student is inter- 
ested in "women's issues." For example, in a discussion 
about the Equal Rights Amendment in an American history 
class, a professor might be tempted to turn to a generally 
quiet female student and ask her to give "the woman's per- 
spective." The question is well-meant, since the professor 
wants to include the woman and validate her viewpoint. 
However, it puts the woman in the uncomfortable position 
of speaking for all women in the class and for all the women 
she knows. The question also conveys a certain expectation 
that she holds views based on her gender and, further, that 
all students hold beliefs or values based on their essential 
gender identity. There may well be men in the class who 
consider themselves feminists and who might have as much, 
if not more, to say about the need for equal rights for women. 
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Student 

Comments 



One of our TAs always gave 
extra credit test questions 
based on the latest football 
game or what was in Sports 
Illustrated. I don't read that 
magazine! 



The Curriculum 

Womens contributions to many academic fields are often 
missing in the materials students read in school. M. M. Ferree 
and E. J. Hall (1990) found that women are conspicuously 
absent even in university textbooks. Whether in literature, 
where male authors predominate, or in science, where men 
appear as practically the only ones who make discoveries, 
women's contributions are either ignored or minimized 
(Spender, 1989). 



— Do you know? 

Women in Math and Sciences 

Recent surveys show that women receive 54% of 
all bachelor's degrees in the United States, but only 
30% of natural science and engineering degrees, 
and 16% of physics degrees (Bryant, 1993; Ravitch, 
1993). UNL figures of women graduates somewhat 
parallel these national trends. According to the 
UNL Office of Institutional Research, in 1998, 40% 
of degree recipients in chemistry were women; 
11% of degree recipients in physics were women; 
and 47% of degree recipients in biology were 
women. Some 11.6% of engineering degrees, 29% 
of agricultural and natural resources degrees and 
43.5% of all math degrees were conferred to 
women (including Teachers College degrees). 

As a math, science, engineering or agricultural sci- 
ences professor, you can have a tremendous in- 
fluence on women in your class. First, establish a 
professional atmosphere comfortable for men and 
women alike. Second, make female students aware 
that they are capable of learning the material, and 
encourage those who perform well to take addi- 
tional courses in the department or to pursue ad- 
vanced studies in the field. Students who do well 
in these fields often cite a teacher as an important 



influence on them (Clewell, Anderson and 
Thorpe, 1992, p.80). 

When it is relevant, make reference to women cur- 
rently conducting important research in your 
field. When talking about hypothetical scientists 
or mathematicians to illustrate a point, make sure 
you occasionally assume the scientist or mathema- 
tician is a woman. By doing this, you send out a 
message to students that your field is open to 
women as well as men. 

Give real life contexts when teaching concepts. 
Rather than teaching only mathematical formu- 
las, make an effort to show how they can be used 
outside the classroom. By showing the relevance 
of these concepts to solving "real world" prob- 
lems, you are more likely to make both male and 
female students aware of the importance of your 
discipline and to awaken in them curiosity to dis- 
cover more about it. For more detailed discussion 
of strategies for including women in your science 
class, consult Sue V. Rosser's Female-Friendly Sci- 
ence (1990), especially Chapter 5, "Toward 
Inclusionary Methods." 



Testing 

When constructing test questions, be sure you have not inadvertently reinforced negative 
stereotypes about men or women. Try not to give questions that assume gender-based differ- 
ences. If you have extra credit questions, make sure they are related to the course content 
and not about your personal interests. When designing your tests, never include material or 
concepts that have not been part of the course work. If you do want students to incorporate 
personal experiences, offer some choice in the questions you give or allow large enough pa- 
rameters so as not to disadvantage anyone. 
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Sexist Language 

Since the late 1960s, more attention has been paid to the 
assumptions about gender roles implicit in official English 
language usage. Perhaps the most controversial aspect of 
standard usage is the question of the "generic" masculine 
pronoun: he, his, him. For some, these pronouns simply of- 
fer convenient ways to refer to both sexes, while for others 
these pronouns exclude the female sex. Some of your stu- 
dents are already aware of this problematic issue, while 
some are not. Whether or not you choose to encourage or 
require non-sexist language from your students, you should 
attempt to make your own speech and written materials as 
gender neutral as possible. While some argue that it is awk- 
ward and inconvenient to avoid masculine pronouns, many 
simple grammatical revisions can easily make gender 
charged statements gender neutral. Frequent use of he / she 
or his/her can indeed make writing stilted and heavy, but 
other ways to avoid the use of masculine pronouns exist. 
For example, consider the following instructions for a class 
project or a literature assignment. 



Original statement 


Suggested inclusive 




alternatives 



Student 

Comments 



1 think professors should stop 
sexual joking around when it 
occurs , but some of them just 
laugh it off or actually join in. 
It's pretty uncomfortable. 

Tip: You are responsible for 
the decorum in your class . 
Tell students what is 
appropriate and 
what is not 



1 think it is hard for some 
women to confront sexist 
behavior, especially when they 
are the only ones in the class. 

They don't have the back- 
ground in talking about this 
kind of stuff and aren't going 
to know why they don't like it. 
They're just going to leave or 
change their major. 



Example: Research notes 



Each member of the group 
must submit his own research 
notes along with the group's 
final report. 



Example: 

Literature assignment 



All group members must submit their 
own research notes along with the fi- 
nal report of the whole group. OR 

Please submit the research notes of 
each student in the group along with 
the group's final report 



1 had a professor who tried to 
say "he or she" wherever 
possible and told us that his 
daughter was helping him 
learn about gender bias in our 
language and that he knew he 
wasn't perfect and that he 
would probably slip up once 
in a while. 1 appreciated his 
honesty. 



In your report, you should in- 
clude some consideration of 
how your author's life experi- 
ences or beliefs have influenced 
his writing. 



In your report, you should include some 
consideration of how life experiences or 
personal beliefs have influenced the 
writing of the author you have chosen . 



Tip: Acknowledge your 
own process of change. By 
doing so, you model 
lifelong learning. 



Once you are attentive to gender bias in your writing, you will find 
that you can develop an array of techniques that will help eliminate it. 
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Student 

Comments 

L 



1 had a really hard time with a 
TA who kept asking me out 
instead of helping me with the 
homework. 1 needed this class 
to graduate. 1 wanted to 
complain about him, but 
didn't want a reputation as a 
complainer or troublemaker. 1 
ended up hiring a tutor so 1 
could understand the mate- 
rial. 1 just wanted out of that 
class! 

Tip: Familiarize yourself 
with UNL policies on 
inappropriate relationships 
between teachers and 
students. Keep interac- 
tions at a professional 
level and help teaching 
assistants develop these 
behaviors. 



Outside the Classroom 

Some of the discomfort women students experience at the 
university has more to do with their personal interaction 
with the teacher or with other students than with course 
material or classroom activities. Women often feel uncom- 
fortable when their teachers comment on their physical ap- 
pearance. For example, an instructor might compliment a 
woman on her clothing or the way she has styled her hair. 
Students may not themselves be explicitly aware of how 
uncomfortable such compliments make them feel, but the 
implicit message they receive is that teachers evaluate their 
bodies, and not their minds. 

Furthermore, inviting a student to discuss the course over 
coffee or lunch is similarly inappropriate to the student/ 
teacher relationship and can confuse students about expec- 
tations. Because of the considerable power that teachers 
hold, no teacher should approach a student, regardless of 
gender, except in a strictly professional way. 

Sexual Harrassment 

The difference between inappropriate behavior and sexual 
harassment may sometimes be difficult to determine. How- 
ever, the University's sexual harassment policy and proce- 
dures explicitly label as "sexual harassment" all "unwel- 
come sexual advances, unwelcome requests for sexual fa- 
vors, and unwelcome other verbal or physical conduct of a 
sexual nature by one in an official University position" when 
the submission to or rejection of this conduct affects the 
person's employment or academic standing, or interferes 
with the person's work or academic environment. All Uni- 
versity faculty, students, and employees can follow official 
grievance procedures if they feel they have been sexually 
harassed. 



Professors and instructors must maintain the highest level 
of professionalism in and out of the classroom. Remarks con- 
sidered denigrating of women or men, even when intended 
as humor, could constitute sexual harassment and could be 
prosecuted under the University policy. See Appendix J 
Policy on Discrimination and Harassment for a complete 
description of the official policy and procedures. 

The teacher / student relationship goes both ways, of course. 
A student may also pay too much positive or negative at- 
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tention to the teacher, which can escalate into harassment 
of the professor or TA. The source of inappropriate com- 
ments or actions could be sexual attraction or a belief that 
someone of a certain gender cannot have the knowledge 
and competence necessary to act as professor. Honesty and 
discretion are the best way to avoid potentially explosive 
situations. An office visit with the student is useful to ex- 
plain the inappropriateness of the student's behavior. If this 
does not change the student's behavior and you believe that 
the situation has the potential to escalate, notify your su- 
pervisor or chair of the problem before it becomes serious. 

Amorous Relationships 

The University does not have an official policy banning 
amorous relations between teachers and students, but such 
relationships are strongly discouraged due to the power dif- 
ferential that exists. There is a clear ban on such a relation- 
ship when the student is presently under the teacher's di- 
rection. UNL policy requires recusal (the relinquishment of 
a supervisory role) when supervisory or evaluative relation- 
ships exist between members of the university community 
who share sexual, romantic, or domestic relationships. This 
policy covers the relationship between faculty and students 
and graduate assistants and students. 







Student 






Comments 




_l 



I went to my TA's office hour 
for help and he leaped up and 
said " Leave the door open, I 
don't want to be accused of 
sexual harrassment." It was 
very awkward, but later I felt 
bad for him and wondered if 
this actually happened to him. 

Tip: Professionalism and 
decorum are key compo- 
nents of the teacher/student 
relationship. It’s not 
always necessary to tell 
students your reasons for 
doing things. Don't make 
them unnecessarily con- 
cerned. Simply leave your 
door open during office 
hours if you are 
uncomfortable. 



Sexual Assault 

The trauma of sexual assault can dramatically interfere with 
a student's ability to perform in the classroom. According 
to Helen Neuborne of the National Organization for 
Women's Legal Defense and Education Fund, "a major rea- 
son freshmen women drop out of college is sexual assault" 
(as cited in Loevinger, 1994). UNL considers date rape to be 
sexual assault and a serious issue for students. Although 
your responsibility is as a teacher, not as a counselor, you 
can have an important influence on a student who has been 
the victim of a sexual assault by encouraging the student to 
address the fact that this traumatic event may interfere with 
academic performance and assisting the student with ap- 
propriate referrals. 



As with any student who shows symptoms of withdraw- 
ing from the class and not turning in work, ask the student 
to schedule a time to meet with you in private. Begin the 
meeting by telling the student that, based on your observa- 
tions, you feel something is wrong and you want to know 
what can be done to help. If you have made a mistaken 
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assumption, it can be cleared up. If you make your question open-ended, you allow students 
to reveal only what they are comfortable revealing. Any student who has been the victim of 
sexual assault should be referred to an agency that can offer the appropriate counseling (such 
as the Counseling and Psychological Services Center at the University Health Center, or the 
Rape Spouse Abuse Crisis Center in Lincoln (see Appendix M for Resource List). In addition, 
offer to help the student to identify a plan of action to complete course assignments. If you 
are unfamiliar with issues relevant to sexual assault, you can get information at the Women's 
Resource Center in the Nebraska Union. 



General Principles for Teaching All Students 



• Don't overlook capable but quiet students. 

• Give male and female students equal attention in 
advising and mentoring. 

• Give female and male students equal attention and 
equally specific feedback. 

• Monitor classroom dynamics to ensure that discus- 
sion does not become dominated by more aggres- 
sive students. 

• Vary the classroom structure to include more than 
just competitive modes of learning. 



• Revise curricula if necessary to include female 
experiences, and to include them in more than just 
stereotypical ways. 

• Increase wait time — the amount of time you allow 
for students to formulate an answer to a question in 
class. 

• Avoid sexist language in classroom discussions, 
lectures, and in written materials that you distribute 
to the class. 

• Do not ask female students to perform activities you 
would not request of male students or vice versa. 



Source: Adapted from Loevinger, N. (1994). Teaching a Diverse Student Body. University of Virginia, (p. 9). 



— Using Criticism in the Classroom — 

Because some women students may take criticism per- 
sonally and may view it as more serious than intended, 
think about how to help all students become more re- 
sponsive and less sensitive to criticism. 

• Demystify the criticism process by talking about it 
or at least handing out written materials. Do this 
early in the semester, if not in the first session. 

• Discuss how criticism makes many students, espe- 
cially first-year students, feel inadequate, in order to 
help students recognize that although criticism can 
be perceived as wounding, it is also helpful. Talk 
about how you use criticism, and give students re- 
assurance about themselves. 



• Insofar as possible, give criticism in the form of a 
question. "How would your answer change if you 
took into account the economic implications?" is less 
threatening than, "Your answer is wrong. You did 
not take into account the economic implications." 

• Give criticism in a way that encourages students to 
work harder. Sometimes this can be accomplished 
by including praise along with the specific sugges- 
tions for change such as "I know you can do better; 
what you need to do is redo the experiment and keep 
an eye on the changes in the fluids," or "This isn't 
up to your usual good work. You need to include 
more descriptions of the problems." 



Source : Sandler, B. R. et al. (1996). The chilly classroom climate: A guide to improve the education of women. 
Washington D.C.: National Association for Women in Education. 
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Chapter 4 
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By Lee Warren , Harvard University. 

Reprinted with permission from Teaching Excellence, 10, No. 2. 

Class is an often invisible form of difference. Yet it is there 
all the time, affecting how and what students learn at every 
turn. It pervades the values and the purposes of colleges 
and universities. It contributes to determining the courses 
offered and the books read and discussed. Still, it is a diver- 
sity issue rarely acknowledged. 

Class is also very difficult to define. Ask a group to divide 
itself according to class, and chaos ensues. What is the dif- 
ference between rural and urban poor? What about profes- 
sionals who make very little money? What role does educa- 
tion, neighborhood, or kind of work play in the definition? 
For the purposes of this essay, I am going to draw the rough- 
est of cuts between working class, middle class, and upper 
class, recognizing the inexactitude of the division and as- 
suming that most people have a general sense of what is 
meant — even though this is discomfiting. The descriptions 
offered here represent what people have said in workshops 
on the subject, in which they have discussed their own ex- 
periences as students. 

How does class affect learning? 

Lower class. The biggest factor affecting learning for lower 
class students is a lack of confidence based on real or per- 
ceived weaknesses in preparation. These students often come 
to college with a lower level of academic skills and sophisti- 
cation than their middle and upper class peers. Not surpris- 
ingly, this affects their performance in the classroom. It also 
affects their perception both of their ability to do well and of 
their place in higher education. Although many are just as 
well prepared, uncertainty can lead them to be quieter and 
less visibly engaged in classroom encounters. 







Student 

Comments 









I'm the oldest of my brothers 
and sisters and my parents 
just can't understand how 
long it's taking me to get my 
degree. They want me to 
work more. It's a lot of 
pressure. 

-First generation student 

Tip: Help students see how 
your course fits into a long 
range career plan. 



My English teacher made us 
read our compositions out 
loud in class and then made 
fun of how I talk. I dropped 
that class. 

Tip: Some first generation 
college students and 
some economically 
disadvantanged students 
may use nonstandard 
grammar or have other 
language issues. When 
correcting , point out the 
successful communication 
of ideas, then suggest 
grammar substitutions. 
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Comments 



I'm not comfortable asking 
my classmates for notes. They 
all seem like they know each 
other well. I don't really 
relate to them. 

- Transfer student 

Tip: For students who 
may feel isolated in the 
classroom , assign groups 
or study buddies with 
concrete assignments. 
Limit the "self-selection" 
process when forming 
groups. 



One of my professors asked 
me to talk about the welfare 
experience. He just assumed 
I was poor or on welfare, I 
guess, because I'm black ! My 
mom's a real estate agent and 
my dad's a lawyer. We are 
definitely not poor and I have 
nothing in common with 
welfare moms! 

Tip: Don't assume 
economic status based on 
race. When asking stu- 
dents to speak from 
experience, be sure to ask 
them to describe the 
parameters of their 
experience. 



In addition, these students tend to be less able to work the 
system. They often have more difficulty navigating rules and 
regulations and finding the right people to help them. More- 
over, many have trouble finding courses and majors that 
address their interests and needs and acknowledge their 
experience. Most of them need to work while attending 
school, which limits the amount of time available for study 
and can impact their program of study. So these students 
often feel unwelcome. They are very aware of class and of 
place and position. 

On the more positive side, working class students are keenly 
aware of the value of higher education, tend to be highly 
motivated, and know how to work hard. They are often char- 
acterized by a fierce determination and goal-orientation. 
They have a strong work ethic and often manage hair-rais- 
ing schedules of work, family, and college, pulling off the 
demands of each with grit and a clear sense of purpose. They 
understand diversity and appreciate what they have. Con- 
fusingly, they are loyal to their class background and are 
often in the process of moving to the middle class. This some- 
times creates difficulties for them at home. 

Middle class. Middle class students are the least aware of class. 
They assume a place in the institution, and they come fairly 
well prepared for higher education, although there is a wide 
range in their preparation. They are more protected than 
the lower class students and somewhat more naive, as well 
as more confident. They assume they will succeed and are 
prepared to work hard. Many work outside of school, though 
not as much as lower class students; and they see working 
as both an advantage and a disadvantage. They know how 
to play the game, but not quite as broadly as their upper 
class colleagues. Often they need some help with academic 
skills but usually have the basics in place. 

Upper class. Upper class students generally come to college 
best prepared. They are also often skilled and sophisticated 
in the ways of the system. Their assumption that the system 
is there for them enables them to work the rules to their 
advantage. Because they are confident in their place, they 
are likely to speak up in class and to assume that their ideas 
will be heard; and they feel free to take risks because of their 
social and economic safety net. They experience a wide 
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choice of careers and significant exposure to the world of 
travel, education, and art. They tend to be ambitious and 
value success, community responsibility, hard work, and 
excellence. 

Many upper class students, like the lower class students, 
are intensely aware of class and may be embarrassed about 
their advantages. They may often try to hide their class back- 
ground, while at the same time taking their privileges for 
granted. They feel at a disadvantage in understanding and 
communicating with people of other classes and feel they 
have a limited perspective that can leave them insensitive 
to others' issues. 

How can we recognize class differences in the classroom? 

Class differences are not always easy to detect. However, 
some signals do exist. Yet even listing these signals is risky: 
for every example there is likely to be a counter-example. 
Nonetheless, it is important to have some suggestions of 
what to look for if we are to become more sensitive to class 
differences and thus more inclusive pedagogically. 







Student 






Comments 








I don't get much out of the 
lectures. It goes by so fast and 
the terms just go over my 
head . Sometimes 1 think 
college may not be for 
me after all. 



Tip: Provide all students 
an outline of key points 
you will cover Suggest 
vocabulary resources and 
glossaries to your students 
so they learn discipline 
specific language. Encour- 
age them to write down 
unfamiliar terms and 
vocabulary words as you 
lecture , then consult with 
you during office hours. 



Language . In many parts of the country, class differences are 
sharply defined by accent, which can, of course, also be de- 
ceptive. In addition to accent, however, are varying vocabu- 
lary levels, which can signal levels of academic preparation 
and sophistication, often class-related. 

Academic readiness . Differing levels of preparation and aca- 
demic sophistication can sometimes be attributed to class 
background and the quality of previous schooling. They can 
also can affect levels of participation. Quiet students are 
sometimes quiet because they are not confident of their 
mastery of the material or of their ability to compete in the 
classroom with sophisticated verbal and conceptual gym- 
nasts. It is a question of ease in the world of ideas. [Note: 
Some Nebraska students may view quietness as politeness .] 



1 had a professor who really 
encouraged me to try and 
become a chemist . 1 like this , 
but , before college, 1 never 
thought of myself as a 
researcher. 

- First generation student 

Tip: Develop strategies to 
instill confidence in your 
students. Remind them of 
their successes. Praise 
their abilities. Express 
high expectations for their 
futures. Share your own 
story about how you 
became a researcher. 



Choice of examples. The choice of examples that students (and 
teachers) use in academic discourse can be very revealing 
of class background. One story is told of a student who stated 
that the reason the piano had been such an important social 
feature in this country is that everyone has one. Another 
student's eyebrows shot up: clearly pianos were not in ev- 
ery household that he entered. This story is relatively be- 
nign; others can be hair-raising. 
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Comments 
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We came from a very 



comfortable background — l 
guess you would say we are 
rich. One of my instructors 
always made comments about 
our parents paying for our 
education and us not 
appreciating it. How does he 
know what 1 think? 

Tip: Blanket assumptions 
about students or put- 
downs may generate 
hostility. Ask students to 
articulate their own 
personal goals for their 
education. 



Academic interests and perspectives. Students from different 
class backgrounds can have very different reactions to ma- 
terial presented and very different interests in the material. 
Asking for students' perspectives or reactions can reveal a 
great deal about students and, as well, enhance everyone's 
understanding. 

Dress. This is a deceptive category, because many upper class 
students dress down, but often the quality of clothing and 
of jewelry can reveal class background. 

Pedagogical implications 

The first implication is the rule for all manners of diversity: 

Learn as much as you can about all groups, but NEVER 
make assumptions about an individual student based on 
the group to which you think he or she might belong. 

This is the way out of the dangers inherent in listing signals 
of class difference. A student's accent or silence does not 
necessarily mean he or she comes from the lower class, for 
example; and that he or she comes from the lower class does 
not necessarily mean a lack of academic preparation or so- 
phistication. Similarly, an upper class background does not 
guarantee intellectual sophistication. One must never make 
assumptions but must always check out the situation with 
the individual student. 



But beyond this caveat, what can we do to help level the 
playing field and include all students to the greatest extent 
possible in learning? Some suggestions are institutional, 
some curricular, and some pedagogical. 

Institutional suggestions. Institutions might engage in college- 
wide discussions about what it means to be educated, about 
the purpose of the institution and the values it embodies 
and promotes, using class as one of the factors for reflec- 
tion. They can develop better student support systems, safety 
nets, and specific strategies for welcoming students who 
come without the requisite academic background so as to 
provide them with the learning and system skills they will 
need not just for survival but for success in higher learning. 

Curricular suggestions. At most institutions, more attention 
can be paid to class experiences both in courses offered and 
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in the content of many syllabi. Is there a place for students 
to learn about class backgrounds other than their own, as 
well as about their own? Is material included from every 
class? Is the absence of material from some classes discussed? 







Student 






Comments 







I don't have much experience 
writing and always am graded 
down on grammar. 



Pedagogical suggestions. Modes of classroom operation can 
be developed to enhance the learning of all students, re- 
gardless of their background. Specific suggestions applicable 
to many courses, and in some instances all, follow. 

• Be very explicit about classroom norms and rules of operation. 
Let students know how to play the game, and help those who 
seem uncertain. 



Tip : Allow students to 
rewrite papers for improve- 
ment. Offer clear guidance 
about what you expect 
Encourage them to go to 
the Writing Assistance 
Center in Andrews Hall 
for help. 



• Include readings from a wide variety of class perspectives. 

• Use examples that come from every class. 

• Acknowledge class differences and make class a topic for dis- 
cussion. Look for class-based perspectives. Note value-laden 
language. 

• Ask about student experience and about personal reactions to 
material; include these in content discussions. 

• Get to know your students and their individual strengths and 
weaknesses. Teach to both. 

• Vary the kinds of assignments, to include a variety of learning 
styles. 

• Vary classroom activities, to include collaboration and small 
group work. 

• Provide the opportunity for rewriting papers, as a way to teach 
students still learning to work in that mode. 



One of our teachers always 
stopped lecturing and asked 
us to review the key points she 
had just made. She also gave 
us review questions. This was 
my best class. 

Tip: Depending on their 
learning styles , some 
college students may find 
discussion more useful 
than lecture. Try a few 
collaborative and active 
learning exercises to 
breakup the lecture. 



One of my TAs was so 
sarcastic when she responded 
to me and one other student 
who was also being tutored. 
She only liked the smarter 
students and used different 
tones with them. 



• Protect the student who makes an unsophisticated comment. 

• Model the acceptance of various class backgrounds. 

Conclusion 

Class distinctions are difficult for everyone in this country. 
Our national belief is that we are a classless society and that 
class should not matter; but class is evident everywhere and 



Tip: According to the SOS, 
Student Opportunities and 
Services Office , sarcasm is 
the single biggest impedi- 
ment to successful learning 
of first generation, eco- 
nomically deprived 
students. 
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The best experience for me 
was a teacher who was 
always there during his office 
hours. We could ask for help 
anytime and he was friendly, 
never made us feel dumb. 

Tip: Tell your students 
when you are available , 
how to study , and the 
ingredients to their success 
in your class. 



matters immensely. The disjunction between our held be- 
lief and reality makes this a difficult area to understand and 
accept. We need to be sensitive to the embarrassment dis- 
cussion of class differences almost inevitably involves. Lower 
class people are often embarrassed about their position, 
upper class people about their privileges; the middle class 
often isn't aware of class at all. When talking about class, 
both tensions and triumphs arise. This is difficult work, but 
critical to the creation of an academic environment open to 
all its members. 

Sources: 

Dews, C. L. Barney and Carolyn Leste Law (Eds.) (1995). This fine place so 
far from home: Voices of academics from the working class. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press. 

Mar, E. M. (1995, November-December). Blue collar, crimson blazer: Rec- 
ollections of class on campus. Harvard Magazine. 

Ryan, J. & Sackrey, C. (1984). Strangers in paradise: Academic from the work- 
ing class. Boston: South End Press. 
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Chapter 5 | 

African American Students 









In 1999, there were 438 African American students at UNL 
out of the total UNL population of 22,142, or approximately 
2% of the total. The students interviewed reported that they 
either feel invisible or hypervisible—invisible when they 
don't see mentors on campus or see themselves reflected in 
the curriculum, and hypervisible when a racial incident oc- 
curs and faculty and fellow students want to know their 
reaction. Hypervisibility also comes from being the only 
person of color in a class or the only African American stu- 
dent in a class, seminar, or small group. 

The experience of African American students on a predomi- 
nately white campus is as varied as the individual African 
American students. Students identified alienation, loneli- 
ness, being objects of racism, lack of social opportunities, 
and negotiation of two cultures as integral parts of their 
college experience. Classroom concerns that emerged from 
students interviewed centered around these themes: 

"Faculty and students assume that I was admitted as an 
affirmative action case." 

There is considerable misunderstanding about affirmative 
action, its goals and purposes. All students admitted to UNL 
have met the entrance requirements and have indicated a 
capacity to successfully complete university level require- 
ments. There are no students at UNL who have not met these 
requirements and there are not separate admissions stan- 
dards for students of color. At times students are put in the 
position of having to educate their peers and instructors 
about affirmative action when, in reality, they prefer to fo- 
cus on chemistry, math or history assignments. 







Student 






Comments 


— 





After the first history lecture , I 
was talking with a group of 
friends from the dorm. Two of 
them were African American. 
The professor walked over to 
us and said "By the way , you 
athletes need to know that I 
won't tolerate any late work or 
using sports as an excuse ." 1 
was offended because I'm not 
an athlete. He just assumed I 
was because I'm a black man 
on this campus. 

Tip: Be aware of a common 
erroneous assumption. In 
fact , eighty-four per cent of 
the African American 
students on the UNL 
campus are not athletes. Of 
the 700 athletes on campus , 
2% are black women and 
about 8% are black men. 

Recognize your own 
stereotypes about student 
athletes in general. 
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A woman in my lab group 
comes from a rural small 
town. She told me she had 
never met a black person 
before she met me. I couldn't 
believe it! She's nice and 
everything , but I feel like she 
wants me to be her "tutor of 
black culture" and it takes 
forever to get our work done. 

Tip: Remind group mem- 
bers to focus on the 
specific tasks they must 
accomplish , yet acknowl- 
edge the great opportunity 
for learning about each 
other (a two-way street). 

I think professors that assign 
group work need to be aware 
that sometimes the interper- 
sonal dynamics of a group 
make it impossible , or at least 
hard, to learn the material 
and to do well. I was assigned 
to a group where one of the 
guys treated me like I wasn't 
capable of doing the work. He 
would do my part of the work 
"just in case" I hadn't done it 
right. I went to the professor, 
but she said she didn't want 
to deal with what she called 
interpersonal problems. 

Tip: Use the Diversity 
Opportunity Training 
(DOT) interactive video- 
disc available at the TLC 
to address issues and 
dynamics of group work. 
This directly addresses 
how racial attitudes may 
influence a group. 



"Faculty and students have low expectations of academic 
performance or they think I'm exceptional 

Students often had to convince their peers that they were 
able to do the course work. Particularly in group work set- 
tings, students reported they were frequently ignored or that 
they felt the others "checked up on them" more. One stu- 
dent reported that a faculty member expressed surprise at 
her writing ability, as if he had not expected it to be good. 
Another indicated that she felt uncomfortable when faculty 
praised her work as exceptional, implying she was different 
than "most Blacks." Several students indicated frustration 
with faculty who did not hold them up to the standards of 
other students, expecting them not to achieve. "Treat me the 
same as the other students," was a common refrain. 

Related to this is the notion of black achiever isolation, in 
which students who are high achievers are accused of "act- 
ing White" to succeed. This stressful negotiation of modes 
of being adds pressure to students. 

"Faculty and students frequently assume that male African 
American students are athletes 

This is a common misperception that stigmatizes African 
American students, particularly men. In fact, at UNL, eighty- 
four per cent of the African American students on the UNL 
campus are not athletes. Of the 700 athletes on campus, 2% 
are black women and about 8% are black men. 

"Faculty single us out as 'experts' and 'spokespersons' for 
our race." 

One student indicated she always wanted to shrink into her 
seat rather than represent her race and she often silenced 
herself in class discussions. Particularly acute for students 
was the period after a fraternity at UNL burned a cross as 
part of an old ritual and a faculty member sent out an e- 
mail that was considered racist. Campus debates ensued and 
students felt hypervisible. One student indicated she wanted 
to educate others about the meaning of cross burnings, but 
she felt ashamed that she did not know facts and figures 
about her own history. She also felt so hurt by the incident 
that she felt she would be emotional and inarticulate if she 
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tried to talk. Students wanted to represent their own opin- 
ions and for instructors to recognize that there is a broad 
range of opinions and perspectives within the African 
American community. 

"The curriculum excludes us or sees us only as victims of 
slavery/' 

It is important for faculty to provide a more rounded view 
of the contributions of African Americans to science and edu- 
cation. While the experience of slavery is pivotal to the his- 
tory of African Americans in this country, resulting in their 
designation as an involuntary minority (Ogbu, 1993), it is 
limiting to understand Blacks only as victims. Students ar- 
gued that a perspective which emphasizes survival, adap- 
tation and resistance would be inspiring for all students and 
would eliminate the narrow view of African Americans that 
permeates the educational experience of most European 
Americans. 

"Certain faculty seem uncomfortable around African Ameri- 
can students or even afraid of us/' 

It may well be that certain faculty members have lived the 
majority of their lives in predominately white areas of the 
country or attended predominately white institutions where 
there would be little or no exposure to African American 
students. It is hard to generalize about faculty comfort lev- 
els and the reasons they exist. Katz (1991) found that some 
White faculty are scared of some students of color. Ask your- 
self if you are speaking with African American students as 
often as with others. Have you taken a few minutes to ask 
your students about their goals for the course? About their 
career plans? 

"Faculty don't seem to interact with black students as much 
as with white students /' 

Students reported that faculty seemed more at ease with 
White students, engaged in banter with them, asked them 
more questions in class and solicited their opinions readily. 
This mirrors frequent findings that African American stu- 
dents report they have fewer informal contacts and interac- 
tions with faculty than do white students (Allen, 1988; Stikes, 
1984; Kirkland, 1999). 







Student 






Comments 
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I really hate it when the 
teacher calls on me to answer 
from a "black perspective . " I 
know they are desperate to 
get a conversation going, but 
I do not represent my entire 
race. I feel like I am being put 
on the spot. 

Tip: Do not expect one 
student to represent 22 
million people! The 
African American commu- 
nity, like a black perspec- 
tive, is highly diversified. 

It is important to keep 
that in mind. A good book 
to read would be James E. 
Blackwell's The Black 
Community: Unity and 
Diversity. 



One professor brought up 
how Blacks score lower on the 
ACT than Whites, but he 
didn't explain why or how 
there might be individual 
exceptions. I felt like everyone 
looked at me like I must be 
dumb or that I don't belong 
here. 

Tip: Reasons need to be 
given without making 
generalizations about 
African American stu- 
dents. When using statis- 
tics, professors should give 
a context (some descrip- 
tion) as reported by a 
variety of scholarly 
opinions on the subject. 
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I have a child and 1 used to 
talk about her all of the time. 

That is until one of my 
professors called on me to talk 
about my experiences with 
the welfare system. Now, why 
did she assume that 1 was 
familiar with welfare? I was 
so angry. It was hard to keep 
listening to her. 

Tip : One of the most 
common myths about the 
Black family is that it is 
made up of single-female 
headed households and the 
women are on welfare. 
This is simply not true. 



My parents have always 
instilled in me a sense of 
pride of our African Ameri- 
can heritage. My name 
reflects that. I wish that 
professors would simply learn 
my name or ask me how to 
say it if they don't know, 
instead of ignoring me or not 
calling on me. 

Tip: Treat and recognize all 
students as equals in the 
classroom. If ever unsure 
how to pronounce a 
student's name, ask. To 
understand more about 
African American families, 
read Climbing Jacob's 
Ladder by Andrew 
Billingsley. 



Nikki Giovanni in her book Racism 202(1994) discusses ques- 
tions that White students and faculty frequently have of 
African American students. Her list and her suggested re- 
sponses, while to the point, are illuminating. 



Q: What's it like to grow up in a ghetto? 

A: I don't know. 

Q (from the teacher): Can you give us the Black perspective on Toni 
Morrison, Huck Finn, slavery, Martin Luther King, Jr., and others? 

A: I can give you my perspective. ( Do not take the burden of 22 
million people on your shoulders. Remind everyone that you are 
an individual, and don't speak for the race or any other individual 
within it. ) 

Q: Why do all the Black people sit together in the dining hall? 

A: Why do all the white students sit together? 

Q: Why should there be an African American studies course? 

A: Because white Americans have not adequately studied the 
contributions of Africans and African-Americans. Both Black 
and white students need to know our total common history. 

Q: How can whites understand Black history, culture, literature, and so 
forth? 

A: The same way we understand white history, culture, litera- 
ture, and so forth. That is why we're in school: to learn. 

Comment: When 1 see groups of Black people on campus, it's really 
intimidating. 

Comeback: I understand what you mean. I'm frightened when I 
see white students congregating. 

Comment : It's not fair. It's easier for you guys to get into college than 
for other people. 

Comeback: If it's so easy, why aren't there more of us? 

Comment: It's not our fault that America is the way it is. 

Comeback: It's not our fault, either, but both of us have a re- 
sponsibility to make changes. 



Source: Giovanni, N. (1994). Racism 101. New York: Morrow Press. 
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Battling Assumptions-Keys to Effective Teaching of African American Students in Higher Education 
B y Leon D. Cald well, Ph. D., Depar tment of Educational Psychology 

Below are just a few helpful tips for teaching African American students in higher education. Teachers are encouraged to 
confront their attitudes and behaviors in order to increase their teaching effectiveness with African American students. 

No two African American students are alike 

A major mistake teachers make is to assume a monolithic African American student population. While skin color is an 
easy grouping mechanism, it can not be used to oversimplify individual differences between students. Get to know 
students as individuals. 

Assume nothing about their admission process 

One of greatest impediments to African American student achievement is the assumption that their presence on campus is 
a result of special admit programs. Recognize that your opinions about Affirmative Action and minority student admission 
programs may influence your treatment of African American students. Regardless of admissions status your responsibility 
is to instruct and excite the students to excel in the courses you teach. 

Expect nothing less than excellence , once you have defined it 

Teachers in college can challenge African American students by letting them know that you expect the best; you will only 
accept their best, and more importantly you will give them a model for definingwhat is excellence. African American 
students want to achieve and excel in higher education. Many have internalized the notion of learned helplessness as a 
result of primary and secondary education systems that expect and accept low achievement. The natural tendency for 
African American students is to achieve-once they have been told what is expected. However, fear of failure (like for 
anyone else) can construct artificial barriers that impede their success. When you just say “do your best” without any 
definition or criteria of “best”, you are asking these students to resort back to thoughts and practices that accepted their 
minimum. 

Counter the Conspiracy that ACT and SAT equals IQ 

Many students enter the university believing that ACT or SAT scores determine their intelligence. This may have a 
detrimental effect on their academic self-esteem and self-efficacy. Teachers can tell students that standardized admissions 
scores are merely used as predictors and are in fact poor predictors at that. Instill in these students that the only true 
predictor of their success is hard work and a strategy for success. 

A frican A merican Students Don y t Bite 

Yes they may express themselves differently, use an uncommon vernacular, wear clothes that don’t resemble your 
wardrobe, fashion a hairstyle you have never seen before, and come from neighborhoods you only read about, but they still 
don’t bite. Often teachers on predominantly White campuses don’t confront their stereotypes of cultural differences. 
Instead of taking advantage of the culture differences, they may insist on creating a monocultural learning experience. The 
differences that African American students bring to the classroom can induce and produce a richer learning environment. 

Acknowledge Student Assumptions 

Teachers can progressively acknowledge that African American students come to the university with their own set of 
assumptions about professors. These assumptions range from “not helpful” to “out to get me.” Despite the inaccuracy of 
these thoughts, they exist. Professors should understand that historical experiences may determine people’s reality. Many 
African American students enter the University with preconceived notions of what it will and will not provide. Most 
students expect the classroom to be uncomfortable and will erect whatever mechanisms possible to ease the discomfort, for 
example, sitting at the back of the class, closest to the nearest door. College professors can invite African American 
students to discuss their assumptions about them. 



Contributors: Ron Stephens , Communication Studies; Benita Douglas , Multicultural Affairs ; Jake Kirkland , 

Career Services; Reshell Ray , Student Involvement; Tom Calhoun, Ethnic Studies and Sociology; Leon D. Caldwell, 
Educational Psychology. 

Sources: 

Allen, W. (1988). The education of Black students on white campuses: What quality the experience? In M. 
Nettles (Ed.), Toward Black undergraduate student equality in American higher education. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press. 

Blackwell, J. E. (1985). The Black community: Diversity and unity, 2nd ed. New York: Harper & Row. 
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Student 






Comments 




J 



Every time 1 went to the 



instructor for help , she didn't 
have time for me. 1 went to her 
office hours to ask for help 
with how to prepare for the 
exam and she told me she 
wasn't paid for extra tutoring. 
1 found out from other (white) 
students that they were 
getting regular help from her 
outside of class. Did she think 
that just because I'm black 1 
need extra tutoring? I just 
wanted to prepare well for the 
exam. 



I had a teacher who took the had a teacher time to get to know me, and all 
the class for that matter. It was a class I didn't want to take because it dealt 
with race and ethnicity issues and I thought I'd have to be "speakin' for my 
race again. " She asked me to let her know if I ever felt put on the spot. I liked 
that. 1 relaxed more and ended up actually liking the class. 

Tip: Discuss with all students about how to incorporate personal 
experience and the experience of others in discussion. Conduct a 
critical thinking exercise to separate fact from opinion. 



You know, 1 really don't want to deal with race issues when they come up. 
They just set me back. I'm here to get a degree and a job, so don't ask me to 
get sidetracked on that. 



Tip: Provide time and 
energy equally to all 
students. Listen without 
interruption and don't 
assume they need extra 
help. 



Sometimes I feel like I'm supposed to be an expert on African-American 
history and contributions-you know, what year the slave trade began, 
Harriet Tubman and all that, but I don't really know all those details. So I 

keep quiet. 

Tip: Acknowledge that all students need to learn our own and others' 
histories. Ask non-Black students to research African-American 
contributions as well as Black students. 



Brodio, J. M. (1993). Created equal: The lives and ideas of Black American innovators. New York: William Morrow & Co. 



Gibson, M. A. & Ogbu, J. U. (1991). Minority status and schooling: A comparative study of immigrant and involuntary 
minorities. New York: Garland. 



Giovanni, N. (1994). Racism 101. New York: Morrow Press. 

Hardiman, R. & Jackson, B. (1992). Racial identity development: Understanding racial dynamics in college class- 
rooms and on campus. In M. Adams (Ed.)., Promoting diversity in college classrooms. New Directions for Teaching 
and Learning, No. 52. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

Helms, J. E. (1990). Black and white racial identity: Theory, research, and practice. New York: Greenwood Press. 

Katz, J. (1991). White faculty struggling with the effects of racism. In P. Altbach & K. Lomotey (Eds.), The racial 
crisis in American education. Albany: State University of New York Press. 

Kirkland, J. Jr., (1999). Student survey on classroom environment. Unpublished manuscript. 

Ogbu, J. U. (1993). Differences in cultural frame of reference. International Journal of Behavioral Development , 16, 483- 
506. 




Stikes, C. (1984). Black students in higher education. Edwardsville: Southern Illinois University Press. 

Tatum, B. D. (1992). Talking about race, learning about racism: The application of racial identity development 
theory in the classroom. Harvard Educational Review, 62 (1), 1-24. 



White, J. L. & Parham, T. A. (1990). 
Prentice Hall. 



The psychology of Blacks: An African American perspective, 2nd Ed. Englewood, NJ: 
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Student 

Comments 



l prefer it when professors 
focus on their teaching and 
not on my identity. 1 mean , 1 
am a Chicana, but I'm also 
someone who wants to be a 
CPA! 

Tip: Do you see your 
student as Maria , a junior 
accounting major who 
happens to be Chicana, or 
Maria, the Chicana junior 
in our accounting program? 
The latter sends a subtle 
message that she is 'other' 
from a norm. The former 
recognizes her as part of the 
program. 



What's in a name? This chapter might be called Hispanic 
Students, Chicano/a Students, or Mexican American Students. 
Each suggests a slightly different notion of identity. UNL 
identified 379 Hispanic students in the fall of 1999, repre- 
senting nearly 2% of the total student body The term His- 
panic denotes students of the Spanish Diaspora who share a 
broad cultural heritage. This term may include Puerto 
Ricans, South Americans, Cuban Americans, etc., extend- 
ing beyond the U.S. border. Many students reject this label 
as an externally imposed government category which does 
not define who they are. Also commonly used is the term 
Latino. Increasingly written as Latina/o to include women, it 
refers to the broad cultural heritage of Latin America and 
the Latin root of the romance language, Spanish, spoken by 
many. UNL refers to its area program as Latino and Latin 
American Studies. Other universities have Chicano Studies 
Programs; still others, Mexican American Centers. 



The majority of Latino students at UNL are of Mexican 
American descent, from Nebraska and neighboring states. 
Thus, this chapter will focus on Mexican American students. 
Some, along with their parents, prefer this term to highlight 
with pride both their Mexican heritage and their American 
roots and citizenship. Other students prefer the identity of 
Chicano, a term that surfaced during student movements in 
the 1960s and 1970s. It combines into one indigenous heri- 
tage, the Spanish colonial heritage, the resulting Mexican 
identity and their American identity. Chicano identity re- 
flects pride in a uniquely American heritage and references 
increased political activism to honor and value it (see Did 
you knozv? box on page 82). 

Because of the varied nature of Hispanic culture, it is not 
possible to articulate a definitive Hispanic way of being or 



My political science professor 
would turn to me and say , 
"Let's get the Mexican 
perspective!" First , l don't 
know what Mexicans think, 
that's another country. 
Second , l only represent 
myself " 

Tip: Ask the students for 
their own opinions. Asking 
students to be spokesper- 
sons for their entire race 
reinforces the notion there 
is monolithic thinking 
within ethnic or racial 
groups . 
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Student 

Comments 

L 

I had a TA who kept referring 
to Mexican Americans as 
immigrants. I'm from Texas. 

I told him , "Hey, man I 
didn't cross the border, the 
border crossed us." 

Tip: Be clear about your 
parameters when referring 
to populations . Some 
Mexican American 
families have longer 
histories on US soil than 
European Americans. 



My Spanish instructor 
would get really mad at me 
for not knowing Spanish. 
She kept saying, "You should 
know this, you're Mexican!" 
I know some things, but we 
didn't speak Spanish at 
home. 

Tip: Celebrate the correct 
answers your students 
give. Don't assume 
knowledge based on 
cultural or ethnic 
heritage. 



In some classes, there is a 
tendency to present informa- 
tion on minorities (alcohol- 
ism, poverty, unemploy- 
ment) that negatively affects 
the image of minority 
individuals. People think we 
are all alcoholics or poor. 

Tip: Discuss the power of 
stereotyping when pre- 
senting data which may 
reflect negatively on a 
given population. 



viewing the world. Students are often resistant to provid- 
ing a "Hispanic" perspective on issues. For example, Mexi- 
can American viewpoints may differ significantly from 
Cuban American or Costa Rican or Argentinean viewpoints. 
Note that there is a lack of interplay between international 
students and U.S. born students. Their identity and cultural 
experiences vary greatly. Mexican American students inter- 
viewed expressed frustration with assumptions that His- 
panic culture is monolithic. By the same token, Mexican 
American students also want faculty to understand the com- 
plexity and beauty of their heritage. 

Students interviewed also hoped to dispel common stereo- 
types and myths that are pervasive. One assumption is that 
all Mexicans are recent immigrants from Mexico or that they 
have an understanding of Mexican history. Most UNL stu- 
dents come from families that have lived in Nebraska for 
generations, a few from the time following the signing of 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848, many others as a 
result of migration during WWII to work on the railroad or 
in the sugar beet fields of western Nebraska. The farmworker 
experience shaped many communities, although not all 
Mexican Americans were farmworkers. A number of stu- 
dents indicated that for the first time they are learning their 
own history and that of Mexico while here at the Univer- 
sity. 

In the last few years, UNL has begun to enroll students from 
the more recent immigration of Mexicans and Central Ameri- 
cans. These students are from families who have come to 
work in the meat packing industry or are fleeing political 
and economic discord in their home countries. As Nebraska 
demographics shift, enrollment will likely increase. For ex- 
ample, the total enrollment of the Lexington Public Schools 
has grown from 2-3 percent Hispanic children to 50 per- 
cent in the last six years. This growth reflects the national 
trend, which predicts that by the year 2026, there will be an 
inverse of the student representation known in 1990. His- 
panic and non-White students will make up 70% of our na- 
tionally enrolled student body, 40% of which will be stu- 
dents of Mexican American descent (Garcia, 1995, p. 373). 

Another common misunderstanding is that all students are 
fluent in Spanish. Some are and some speak it at various 
levels as an acquired second language. Some speak no Span- 
ish, yet have a Mexican American cultural heritage and a 
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Spanish name. In addition, some students may have oral 
communication skills but were not brought up to read or 
write in Spanish. Some expressed a sense of embarrassment 
at their inability to speak, read, and write Spanish fluently. 
These students will face the same challenges as non-Latino 
students when learning a new language. In language classes, 
students also report being told that a Castillian Spanish ac- 
cent (from Spain) is the "correct" one and that their accents 
are not accurate. 

Some students noted that most people think of Mexican 
Americans as brown-skinned and dark-haired, when in re- 
ality there is a variation of physical appearance among 
Chicano students. Often professors express surprise when 
someone with a fair complexion and lighter coloring is 
Chicano or Mexican American. These students are often mis- 
taken for white students and have subsequently encoun- 
tered jokes about Mexicans or insensitive remarks. One stu- 
dent noted that she frequently has to decide if she will keep 
blending in and ignore the remark or if she will take the 
opportunity to educate someone about how the joke is in- 
sensitive or racist. If she blends in and avoids a potential 
confrontation, she feels she is denying her heritage. 

Mexican American students at UNL are classified as an 
underrepresented group and as such have access to re- 
sources and support services. They have expressed feeling 
a sense of invisibility or exclusion from "minority" affairs. 
This is because issues relating to people of color are often 
seen as only African American issues, both on campus and 
in the classroom. They hope that issues involving people of 
color include more than African American students. Stu- 
dent organizations like MAS A, the Mexican American Stu- 
dent Association and LUPAE, Latinos United in Pursuit of 
Academic Excellence, continue to foster cultural awareness 
and social support for students on campus and are willing 
to work with professors seeking information or speakers 
for their classes or who are willing to mentor students. 

Students noted that in class discussions about "American" 
ideals or nationhood, frequently other students, or even in- 
structors, assume this means European American. Mexican 
American heritage is often seen as "other" or as "non- Ameri- 
can." The sense that the Mexican American student is con- 
sidered an "alien" or "foreign" in his or her own country is 
consistent with experience of Mexican American students 







Student 






Comments 




_j 



I get tired of instructors that 
assume I don't speak English. 
I was born in Scottsbluff 7 
Anyway, one time, I almost 
got mad when it happened 
again, but the professor 
apologized and said, "I'm 
sorry, this must happen to 
you a lot. This just shows 
how much I still need to 
learn." It changed my view of 
her. I was ready to sign her off 
but ended up learning a lot in 
that class. 

Tip: Show students you are 
human! If you've made a 
mistake , or a faux pas, 
recognize it and correct it 
or apologize . Tell students 
you recognize this is part 
of the learning process for 
everyone. You will open up 
avenues for communica- 
tion and model behavior 
conducive to inquiry. 



I am sometimes mistaken for 
white because of my looks. 
Once when an instructor 
found out I was Mexican 
American, he thought I had 
an insufficient background 
and invited me to come for 
extra tutoring. I know he was 
trying to be helpful, but his 
assumption really 
bothered me. 

Tip: Invite all students to 
approach you for extra 
help. For example , in math , 
ask them to list their 
previous courses or 
background and use this , 
not race , as a criterion for 
offering tutoring sessions. 
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r Did you know? 

Indigenous peoples in the 
central valley of Mexico 
were the Mexicas (pro- 
nounced "me-shi-cas" in 
Azteca Nahuatl, the lan- 
guage of the Aztecs). The tu- 
multuous and violent arrival 
of the Spaniards in the late 
1400s and their subsequent 
mixing with the American 
Indians produced the mes- 
tizo people, with a mixture 
of Spanish and Indian 
bloods. In 1821, these mes- 
tizo people overthrew the 
Spanish empire and became 
the nation of Mexico. The in- 
habitants of Mexico then be- 
came Mexicanos ("me-chi- 
ca-nos"). The young nation 
of Mexico was large; and the 
young nation of the United 
States, inspired by manifest 
destiny, was looking for 
land. People living in what 
is now Texas were planning 
a revolution of their own, 
with the idea of breaking 
away from Mexico to form 
their own independent na- 
tion. The U.S. took advan- 
tage of these feelings and, 
some say, perpetrated a war 
against Mexico by stepping 
in to "help" the Texans lib- 
erate themselves from 
Mexico. The ensuing war be- 
tween Mexico and the U.S. 
ended in 1848 with the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. Texas, 
Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico and California be- 
came part of the U.S. Those 
Mexicans who chose to stay 
in the U.S. began the process 
of becoming Xicanos, Mexi- , 
cans in the U.S. So for 150 
years, Xicanos (Chicanos) 
have been Americans. 
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nationally (Garcia, 1995, p.373). "English only" campaigns 
further fuel the concern that people must lose their language 
or culture in order to be "Americanized." One student com- 
mented that he didn't mind the notion of "English first" as 
a functional solution, but he thought that "English only" 
was unwise given the need for bilingual skills in the world 
economy with its global markets. 

Research on Latino /Chicano students and their learning 
dispositions points to the strength of community and fam- 
ily as a basis for one of the learning styles frequently pre- 
ferred (Irvine & York, 1995, p. 492). While individual differ- 
ences exist, researchers found many Chicano students are 
relational learners. They find value in strategies which pro- 
vide context for learning, foster group and collaborative 
work, and connect the course content to the life experience 
of the learner. Maintaining a sense of connection and trust 
with a faculty member and high expectations of student 
achievement are key to facilitating learning (Garcia, p. 383- 
385). 

Finally, students recognized that negative stereotypes about 
Mexicans permeate the educational and socialization ex- 
periences of many professors and of fellow students. They 
appealed to instructors to challenge those stereotypes when 
they surface and to further educate themselves about the 
rich history of the Mexican American heritage. 

Contributors: Tom Sanchez , Sociology; Liz Carranza-Rodriguez, Multicultural 
Affairs; Juan Tejeda, Artist in Residence, College of Fine and Performing Arts; 
Marcela Raffaelli, Psychology and Latino and Latin American Studies. 

Sources: 

Garcia, E.E. (1995). Educating Mexican American students: Past treat- 
ment and recent developments in theory, research, policy and practice . 
In J.A. Banks (Ed.), Handbook of research on multicultural education (pp. 
373-387). New York: MacMillan. 

Irvine, J.J. & York, D.E. (1995). Learning styles and culturally diverse 
students: A literature review. In J.A. Banks (Ed.), Handbook of research on 
multicultural education (pp. 484-497). New York: MacMillan. 

Perez, E.T. (1995). Just another Chicano/a in search ofAztlan: A case study of 
Chicano/a isolation and endurance in a midwestern university. Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
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Useful web sites: 

http://www-class.unl.edu/adrp/tejeda - UNL's Artist Diversity Residency Pro- 
gram sponsors this excellent web site on visiting artist Juan Tejeda, with links 
to other Chicano resources 

http://www.pbs.org/chicano/index.html - the PBS documentary Chicano! web 
site with excellent historical information and useful timelines; in both Spanish 
and English. 

http:/ /atm-info.com/pathfind.htm This is the Latino Pathfinder Link with many 
links to Latino art, education, health, business, history, language, film, etc. 

http://www.utexas.edu/ftp/pub/cmasl The University of Texas Center for Mexi- 
can American studies web site with useful background on a wide array of is- 
sues. 
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Chapter 7 
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"Let us put our minds together and see what life we can make 
for our children/' Sitting Bull 



In the fall of 1999, UNL identified 90 Native American stu- 
dents, of which 66 are tribally enrolled students, or recog- 
nized by the Office of Multicultural Affairs. Some students 
prefer to be called American Indians, as the term Native 
American was first used by an anti-immigration group who 
claimed all Americans born here are "Native" Americans. 
Others prefer to be identified by their nation or tribal affili- 
ation, because as they feel other identifiers are externally 
imposed labels. All are used interchangeably in Indian coun- 
try. 

UNL students are primarily Lakota, Winnebago, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Sac and Fox, and Cherokee. This is reflective of 
the major populations in Nebraska and the Plains. About 
half of these students are urban and half non-urban. Many 
have ties to the reservation homes of their nation, yet not all 
live on or near their reservation. Some UNL Cherokee stu- 
dents have ties to the population centers in Oklahoma that 
were formed as a result of their removal from their tradi- 
tional communities in the East. 

The 1990 Census indicates that a majority (53.7%) of Native 
Americans in the state of Nebraska identify an urban set- 
ting as their primary residence. Of the 5,711 rural Native 
American residents, most (62%) identify their primary resi- 
dence as reservation or trust lands. Native Americans rep- 
resent 0.7 percent of college and university enrollments in 
the state for the Fall, 1997. They represent 0.5 percent of all 
Nebraska college graduates. Most students interviewed rec- 
ognized they were small in number and that their families 
and communities held out great hopes for their accomplish- 
ments. 




Student 

Comments 



1 had an instructor that 
understood that 1 am really 
walking in two worlds and 
how very different they are. 
That helped me know that 1 
could talk to her if l needed to. 



1 never once heard of Indian 
authors or theorists in any of 
my courses. 1 had to take a 
separate literature course to 
learn about Native American 
authors. What about in the 
sciences? 

Tip: Educate yourself about 
the contributions of 
indigenous peoples to your 
field and include their 
contributions in your 
syllabus . 
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Student 

Comments 



My history classes seem to 
reinforce the notion that there 
were no people here until the 
Europeans settled here, that 
we didn't use the land, and 
that we weren't "civilized" 
until the missionaries came. 
This ideology means that we 
are considered lesser human 
beings. 



Tip: Include non-Westem 
frames of reference as part 
of the material to be 
studied. At the time of the 
arrival of Columbus, for 
example, there were 
approximately 15 million 
indigenous people in 
North America with 
unique civilizations. Does 
your syllabus portray 
this? 



American Indian students have their own cultural heritage 
of which they are proud: they may speak their own language, 
have traditional customs and know their own tribal history. 
Some students may lack this knowledge, and some are in a 
process of recovering that history. Some have inherited tra- 
ditional rivalries with other tribes represented on campus— 
yet UNITE, the student group, strives to bring all Native 
American students together. Students from reservations, like 
many other rural students, experience homesickness and dif- 
ficulty in adapting to the urban environment. In addition, 
they may be ostracized by the local Native community and 
have few tribal people to relate to. This may increase a sense 
of isolation and alienation, particularly if a student has been 
brought up in traditional ways. 

It should be noted that there are over 500 distinct nations 
and cultures, so attempting to speak about "Native" values 
is risky. Common errors include "universalization, misrep- 
resentation, and essentialization" of the cultures (Sanchez, 
Stuckey, & Morris, 1998), yet key principles are central to 
many of the Native philosophies. These include: 
interconnectedness; the notion that all are contributing mem- 
bers of society; the seamless role of the sacred; the signifi- 
cance of place; and the acceptance of diversity as a central 
tenet of life. 

Cajete (1993) suggests that teachers of American Indian stu- 
dents need to develop more complex views of their students 
by understanding phases or "levels" of the acculturation 
process in which they are found (see Did you know? box 
on page 90). Many students have lived with contradictory 
messages sent by U.S. government programs in which Indi- 
ans were historically (and arguably still are) treated as wards 
while their tribal entities espouse sovereignty and self-de- 
termination. 

American Indian students report they are often viewed as 
"disadvantaged." Some students criticized academics who 
see them as "quaint" or "primitive" or "uncivilized" and 
who make assumptions about their academic abilities. One 
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student thought that she actually had a "double advantage" 
of knowing how to live and function in two cultures. "It is 
tiring to have to translate constantly between the two 
worlds," she said, "but in the end, I think it will be more 
valuable in my career than someone who knows just one 
culture." 

All students have their own learning styles through which 
they learn most readily. Diverse learning styles are found in 
all groups, yet most students will learn most easily from 
those found in their own cultural group (Irvine & York, 
1995). Gilliland suggests that these general observations re- 
garding the differences between Native American learning 
styles and what he calls the "suburban-Caucasian" learn- 
ing styles may provide insight into our students. It should 
be noted that college students may have developed adap- 
tive strategies for other learning styles depending on their 
schooling experiences and that this research must be un- 
derstood in the context of acculturation. 







Student 






Comments 







One of my professors was 
teaching about Native 
American cultures and she 
was not Indian. She told the 
class that her knowledge was 
limited and she invited elders 
and tribal representatives to 
speak. I respected her, not like 
another White professor who 
claimed to be an "expert about 
Indian ways". 

Tip : Model ways to 
conduct research and 
inquiry with members of 
cultural groups by inviting 
their participation . 



— Diversity in Learning Styles 

Suburban-Caucasian Learning Styles 

® Well-defined, organized. 

e Auditory learner. Prefers verbal instructions, 
explanations. 

° Listens to explanations, then learns by trial and 
error. Wants teacher as consultant. 

• Prefers direct instruction. Likes to try new 
things. 

0 Starts with parts, specific facts, and builds to- 
ward the whole. 

• Insists on reason, logic, facts, causes. 

° Competes for recognition. 

0 Task oriented. 

• Impersonal, formal, structured. 

• Likes discovery approach. 

0 Relies on language for thinking and remem- 
bering 

• Likes talking and writing. 



Native American Learning Styles 

• Informal atmosphere. 

0 Visual learner, prefers demonstrations, illustra- 
tions. 

• Observes carefully, then tries when secure in 
doing so. Wants teacher as model. 

0 Prefers to be shown. Likes learning through 
stories, pictures, activities. 

0 Starts with general principles, holistic, overall 
view. 

0 Accepts intuition, coincidence, feelings, emo- 
tion, hunches. 

• Cooperates and assists. 

6 Socially-oriented. 

6 Personal, informal, spontaneous. 

® Likes guided approach. 

0 Relies on images for thinking and remember- 
ing. 

• Likes drawing and manipulation. 



Source: Gilliland, H. (1992). Teaching the Native American, 3rd Edition. Dubuque, IA: Kendall Hunt. 
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Student 






Comments 






L 





It is really discouraging to 
me that people have these 
stereotypes about my culture 
and don't seem to believe me 
when I try and honestly 
describe and depict who I am 
and what my family does. A 
professor once told me, "you 
must not know much about 
your own culture" when I 
disagreed with his descrip- 
tion of one of our rituals. 

Tip: Acknowledge experi- 
ential knowledge and cite 
sources when interpreting 
cultural data. 



Cornel Pewewardy (1997) suggests the notion of learning 
environments instead of styles, which emphasize coopera- 
tive learning, positive aspects of the culture, contextualized, 
worthwhile projects that have meaning as opposed to iso- 
lated exercises. Suina (1999) also notes that in high context 
societies with strong cultural foundations, such as most Na- 
tive American societies, there is often no need for verbal lan- 
guage as there is felt understanding. This, combined with 
the fact that children are encouraged to listen and not inter- 
rupt adults or elders, may result in less verbal expression 
and response in the classroom. Modeling articulate and 
elaborate speech as opposed to single word or short answers 
has particular resonance with Native American students. 

Humanistic and holistic approaches of knowledge delivery 
to Native American students is key. Native American world 
views emphasize the importance of grasping the 'big pic- 
ture' before one sets about studying particular things or sub- 
jects. Also, the traditional instructional style that encourages 
one to learn by doing or to be persistent and patient if a task 
is not accomplished on the first try does not naturally fit 
with a time-bound notion of learning found in the univer- 
sity. 

For example, Davison (1995) found an important compo- 
nent of successful math instruction for Native American stu- 
dents is transforming the learning of mathematics from a 
purely abstract logical exercise to a subject with a history 
and applicability to the complex web of life. Course mate- 
rial must be seen as relevant and meaningful or students 
will avoid the subject and/or not participate fully in the 
learning process . Native students often perceive mathema- 
ticians as calculating, obsessive, sloppy, isolated, and inter- 
personally out of touch with the real world. This image di- 
rectly conflicts with attributes of Native Americans values. 

Second, learning styles of Native Americans do not fit a time- 
bound notion of learning. The Native American approach 
to learning encourages one to learn by doing and admon- 
ishes one to be patient if a task at hand is not accomplished 
on the first try. This may conflict with strategies which re- 
quire immediate response and feedback. 
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One cannot assume that each student believes in or follows 
the values of what some might consider the "typical Indian 
culture". Most students lie between the traditional Native 
way and the middle class Anglo way. Joseph Suina (1999) 
placed students on a continuum from traditional to transi- 
tional to assimilated and found that those in the transitional 
stages more successfully negotiated schooling experiences. 
Suina highlighted the need for competence and confidence 
in both the traditional Native world and the Anglo world 
for students to be successful. 

Cultural sensitivity to Native American values and behav- 
ior is crucial to successful classroom instruction. Direct eye 
contact, competitiveness, and boasting about oneself are 
taboos among most Native American peoples; indeed, to 
look down or away from an elder or authority figure, like a 
professor, is a sign of respect. Native American students 
prefer group-oriented learning environments and view 
group cooperation and harmony as more important than 
the success of one individual (Anderson and Stein, 1992). 

Students report frustration and annoyance with the prepon- 
derance of archaic perceptions about Native Americans. "We 
are either the noble savages or the blood thirsty heathens," 
said one student, and it is tiring to constantly have to cor- 
rect mistaken notions and assert the legitimacy of our heri- 
tage. "We are not reflected in the curriculum, so this be- 
comes difficult," said one student. 







Student 






Comments 








One of my TAs was really into 
the new age religion and kept 
talking to me about the 
drumming she does in a park 
somewhere. She invited me to 
go with her to a sweat lodge 
that they were going to do. I 
was uncomfortable telling her 
my truthful reaction because 
she has to give me a grade. 

I really want faculty to 
understand how much this 
controversy about the remains 
of our ancestors hurts us. 
They call them "the bones". I 
call them "my relatives. " 

Tip : Be cautious with 
discussions of personal 
religious and spiritual 
practices when appropria- 
tion of other traditions is 
concerned. The unequal 
power dynamic of teacher! 
student interactions 
requires clarity of 
expectations. 



Some students do not "look Indian" and the misperception 
of racial identity is a sensitive issue. Some students experi- 
ence challenges to their authenticity, paticularly Cherokee 
students and mixed race students. Non-native people who 
wanted to claim Indian heritage frequently identified them- 
selves as having a "Cherokee princess" as an ancestor. 

Students reported that the context of their university stud- 
ies is critical to a sense of belonging and feeling welcome on 
the campus. Most indicated that their experience has been 
rather difficult because of the recent controversy surround- 
ing the human remains of their ancestors. One student noted 
that it is "an enduring dilemma" and the most egregious 
example of "how different our cultures are." Some students 



People think that we are 
extinct, that after the pioneers 
came we just disappeared. One 
teacher said, "Well you did 
lose the Indian wars, now 
didn't you?" I responded, 
"Germany lost their war, but 
there are still Germans in the 
world aren't there?" 

Tip: Discuss migration and 
land use patterns in both 
historical and contempo- 
rary contexts. Invite a 
group of students to 
identify contemporary 
issues confronting Native 
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Did you know? 

American people . 

Emergent patterns within acculturation research provide new models that extend beyond deficit hy- 
pothesis models of earlier work. One model conceptualizes the process of acculturation as occurring 
on five levels. It allows for a variety of cultural positions and strengths within each one. It does not 
suggest unidirectional movement. The levels are: 

• Traditional - chooses to live in Indian communities, understands tribal customs and speaks native 
languages; participates in tribal social activities and embraces traditional spirituality or Christian- 
ized Indian religions; feels emotionally connected to tribe. 

• Transitional - individual exhibits traditional patterns yet has some knowledge of English and white 
customs; participates in some white social activities, and may choose to live in non-Indian commu- 
nities. 

• Bicultural - individual acts in tribally appropriate ways and in non-white culture; may socialize 
with both Indian and non-Indian people; may speak his or her native language yet understands 
white customs and English; feels emotionally connected to the tribe but may not practice traditional 
spirituality. 

• Assimilated - individual does not understand native language nor tribal customs nor feel emotion- 
ally connected to tribe; participates in white social activities and chooses to live in non-Indian com- 
munities; does not socialize with other Indian people and does not embrace traditional spirituality 
nor native religions. 

• Marginal - individual exhibits little or no adherence to the cultural values of either mainstream or 

Indian cultures. 

Source: Choney, S. K., Berryhil-Paapke, E. & Robbins, R. R. (1995). 

indicated they were unsure about whether or not to 'Trust" an institution that would allow 
destructive analysis of human remains of their ancestors. Others indicated frustration at what 
they perceived to be a lack of understanding on the part of other students and faculty. "How 
would they feel if we went to Wyuka Cemetery and dug up their ancestors?" charged one 
student who also indicated she had difficulty concentrating on her studies. She, along with 
several other students, indicated they were constantly asked to explain the controversy and 
the Native American perspective. One student who attended a national conference was chal- 
lenged by other Indians to defend "why she went to a grave-robbing institution?" 

The students were all actively recruited, yet because their numbers are so low, felt stretched 
to the limit since Native American issues were so public. Frequently the only American In- 
dian student in their class, they faced constant questions and challenges and were asked to 
speak for all Indians when, in reality, most did not want to talk about it. 

Mistaken perceptions about Native American cultures and spirituality were also a source of 
annoyance for students. One student reported that a professor inaccurately explained the 
meaning of a religious ceremony, but the student did not want to contradict him in front of 
others. Instead he dropped the class, as he did not respect the professor's knowledge. An- 
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other student pleaded with faculty not to turn them into "noble savages" or to think of them- 
selves as "saviors" of the Indian students. Both often result in paternalistic treatment that 
reinforces the notion that a student is incapable. 

Another common misperception is that all Native American students receive financial assis- 
tance. Federal Indian Education programs are undergoing cuts just as other programs are. 
Students may have financial assistance but are unable to meet stipulated family contribu- 
tions required for receiving government assistance; thus, like many students, they need to 
work and have fewer hours devoted to study. 

Contributors: Helen Long Soldier ; Office of Multicultural Affairs and Chair , Nebraska Indian Education Association; Mat- 
thew Standing Bear Jones, Curriculum and Instruction 

Sources: 

Anderson, L. & Stein, W. (1992), Making math relevant: Students and teachers help each other through a Montana 
State University Program. In Journal of American Indian Higher Education, (3), No. 3, p. 18-19, Win 1992. 

Cajete, G. (1993). Look to the mountain: An ecology of indigenous education. Durango, CO: Kitavi Press. 

Choney, S. K., Berryhil-Paapke, E., & Robbins, R. R. (1995). The acculturation of American Indians: Developing 
frameworks for research and practice. In Ponterotto, et al. (Eds.). Handbook of multicultural counseling (p. 73-92). 
San Francisco: Sage Press. 

Davison, D. M. (1995). Mathematics for the native student. In Gilliland, H. (1992). Teaching the Native Ameri- 
can, 3rd Edition. Dubuque, IA: Kendall Hunt. 

Gilliland, H. (1992). Teaching the Native American, 3rd Edition. Dubuque, IA: Kendall Hunt. 

Irvine, J. J. & York, D. E. (1995). Learning styles and culturally diverse students: A literature review. In J. A. Banks 
Handbook of research on multicultural education (p. 484-497). New York: Simon and Schuster. 

Pewewardy, C. (1997). Fluff and feathers: Treatment of American Indians in the literature and classroom. Paper 
presented to the Kansas Institute on Effective Teaching Practices for Indian Education , 

Sanchez, J., Stuckey, M. E., & Morris, R. (1998). E pluribus unum: American education and Native American 
values. In Transformations, vol 9, nol, p. 1-20. 

Suina, J. (1999) Nebraska Indian Education Association workshop, May, 1999. 
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Chapter 8 
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Asian American students at the University of Nebraska - 
Lincoln (UNL) navigate a bumpy journey that began long 
before arriving at the University, and will continue long af- 
ter leaving. Since their primary developmental years, Asian 
American students have been confronted with negative ste- 
reotypes of their heritage through the media, from genera- 
tions of Americans fueled by the emotions and xenophobia 
of WWII, and by misunderstanding of their history as Ameri- 
cans. 

UNL students report disconcerting incidents and attitudes 
toward Asian Americans on campus. Some recognize racist 
attitudes, yet many are reluctant to label perceived /received 
injustice as such. According to one Asian American student, 
oppression is "what our ancestors and those before us went 
through, back in the old country." 

Time spent in college is a formative period, often the time 
when one's conscience, beliefs, and values are challenged 
and reinforced. Many students are learning racial and eth- 
nic history for the first time through courses in African 
American and African Studies, Latino and Latin American 
Studies, and Native American Studies. Asian American stu- 
dents, on the other hand, do not see themselves reflected in 
these courses, reinforcing the notion of the Asian American 
as the "forgotten" minority. 

Asian Americans are often not considered a protected or 
underrepresented minority group at UNL, due to higher en- 
rollment numbers compared to other racial groups within 
student populations. Indeed, the Asian population minor- 
ity recruitment program and minority retention services re- 
flect this sentiment by targeting fewer services to Asian 
American students. It is reflected at the national level and 




Student 

Comments 



In one of my big lecture 
classes , the professor ap- 
proached an international 
Asian student before an 
exam— when it was com- 
pletely quiet and he had 
everyone's full attention— and 
asked her if she wanted to use 
a dictionary! 1 was offended 
FOR her! He singled her out 
in front of everyone. 



Tip: At the beginning of the 
semester ask all students 
what they need to learn best 
in the classroom. Don’t 
single out students publicly. 



1 only go to office hours when 
1 really need help badly. One 
of my professors had a 
mandatory office hour/ 
meeting for all of us in the 
class during the first week of 
the class. We didn't even talk 
much about (the course 
subject). We talked about our 
favorite foods, movies , and our 
families. I really liked having 
to do that and getting to know 
a professor like that. 

Asian Americans are ignored 
as a minority group; we're 
not seen as a "minority." 
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One professor told our class , 
which had quite a few Asians 
in it, that his advice to 
international Asian students 
with Asian names is "If you 
want to be successful here, 
you need to change your 
name. " Asian Americans are 
seen as international stu- 
dents, so we're treated that 
way. People assume that we 
are internationals and 
therefore have all the same 
issues as them. A teacher 
came up to me and 
complimented me on how 
well 1 spoke English. He just 
assumed that I was from 
another country. Jeez , 1 grew 
up in Grand Island! 

Tip: Many Asian American 
students are second and 
third generation Ameri- 
cans. Ask your students 
their background. If 
students have taken 
offense from a well- 
intentioned remark , simply 
apologize and show you've 
learned something new. 



reinforced by policy oversights that contribute to the myth 
of the "model minority." Pressures to meet and maintain 
expectations, lack of understanding and offers of assistance 
by others, as well as the constant battle against racial stereo- 
types contribute to and are compounded by the model mi- 
nority myth, which describes Asian Americans as intelligent, 
docile, and hardworking. Although much research points 
to these stereotypes as a primary reason behind Asian Ameri- 
can success on college campuses (Busto, 1996; Nagasawa 
and Espinosa, 1992), Asian Americans have at least two cul- 
tures influencing them, and the myth tends to become more 
problematic as generations continue in the United States. 

It is imperative to acknowledge the tremendous diversity 
among Asian Americans. Groups represented among the 
Asian American students at UNL are Laotion, Hmong, Ha- 
waiian, Samoan, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Thai, Filipino, 
Japanese, and Chinese, among other groups represented. 
There are twenty-two subgroups of Asian Americans accord- 
ing to the United States Census Bureau, four of which are 
broadened categories of "other" or "unspecified." Each 
ethnicity is unique and must be respected as such. As all 
races encompass a multiplicity of histories, cultures, and 
world-views, assumptions should not be made about indi- 
viduals based on stereotypical preconceived notions that we 
all hold, consciously or otherwise. Other issues that must 
be addressed within this diversity of Asian Americans are 
the histories of interethnic tension, generational gaps and 
differences, and the bicultural struggle between Asian pride 
and being "Americanized." 



Learn to pronounce my name. 
If you learn it, you'll use it. 

Tip: Ask your students to 
teach you how to pro- 
nounce their names. 



The hardest part is that there 
are no role models here, few 
Asians on campus to look up 
to, no one on the personal 
level. 



Common concerns shared by Asian American students at 
UNL include juggling the demands of family and their own 
expectations, ignorance from others' lack of personal expe- 
rience and exposure to Asian Americans, and false or ex- 
traordinary assumptions associated with all of the above. 
Many of society's images of Asians oppose the ideals and 
perspectives taught at the University. For example, the domi- 
nant male role within Confucianism conflicts with theories 
of feminism; the collective effort in business proceedings con- 
flicts with theories of competition/ capitalism in America. 
Ethnocentrism of educators and peers is also an issue of con- 
cern to Asian American students. When teachers associate 
a negative value with differences in comparison with Ameri- 
can traditions, it can impact their credibility. 



O 
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Asian American students interviewed shared some common 
experiences in classes. Educators often mispronounce their 
names. Every student expressed a preference to be asked 
the correct pronunciation of their name(s). Mispronuncia- 
tions are usually not considered offensive. Numerous re- 
quests about how to pronounce a name or ignoring a stu- 
dent to avoid saying an Asian name are offensive. 

Students indicated professors seek to "break up" self-seg- 
regated groups. Self-segregation can be viewed in multiple 
ways. It is human nature to gather with those with whom 
you feel comfortable, and it is rarely questioned when a 
group of Caucasian students congregates. However, de- 
pending on the perspective of the observer, society tends to 
pathologize this behavior by subgroups. Although a broader 
growth experience could occur if one "branches out," edu- 
cators must explore their own biases in the identification of 
grouping as a problem and have clear criteria and instruc- 
tional goals for separating students. 







Student 






Comments 




J 



I just wish that teachers 
wouldn't think that we're all 
smart , because that puts a lot 
of pressure on us. Sometimes 
it is an advantage , but 
sometimes they assume "She's 
going to do well, so she 
doesn't need the help" or 
something like that. That's 
another stereotype about 
Asian Americans-they study 
all the time, and they should 
be making good grades, so I 
don't need to worry about 
them. I mean, it's a good 
stereotype, but it {sometimes} 
does not make it easier to ask 
for help. 



Class participation varies by individual. Mandatory office 
hours were generally well-received by the Asian American 
students interviewed, suggesting that required meetings 
with the instructor could serve as a gauge and provide a 
vehicle to increase the student's comfort level in the class- 
room. Acknowledging generational differences and expe- 
riences also proves helpful. For instance, many students 
spoke of being asked about the Vietnam War. As one stated, 
"I am only 19 years old, I wasn't there!" Again, educators 
must explore their own biases and what they want from the 
students' participation, and guard against the desire for a 
single individual to be a spokesperson for the Asian Ameri- 
can experience or alternative viewpoints. Ultimately, it is 
the instructor's role to be the educator unless all parties mu- 
tually agree to share that role. 

A common problem emphasized by Asian American stu- 
dents is being mistaken as an international student. Inter- 
national and non-resident students comprise almost 63% of 
the Asian student population on this campus. However, 
the perception that all Asians are foreigners compounds a 
stereotype continuously confronted by Asian Americans, 
and does not acknowledge the challenges of balancing two 
identities. The assumption that all Asian Americans expe- 
rience a language barrier in the United States feeds this 
misperception. Language barriers cause great difficulty for 



Tip: Don't assume because 
a student is Asian , he or 
she doesn't need your time 
or help. Treat him or her as 
you would others . 



I'm sick of my professors 
asking me about the Vietnam 
War. I wasn't even born yet. 

Tip: Remember that there's 
more to the culture and 
history of Vietnam than the 
war. Consider asking 
students to select an aspect 
of their culture to report 
on. 



It's best when a professor 
treats you as an individual 
and wants to get to know you 
as a person. I like the one-on- 
one conversations, like in 
offices hours. 
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P Did you know? 

The University of Nebraska 
hosted 100 Nisei (second 
generation American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry) 
students during WWII? Af- 
ter the bombing of Pearl Har- 
bor and the United States' 
declaration of war against 
Japan, Executive Order 9066 
ordered the detention of 
120,000 U.S. citizens and resi- 
dents of Japanese ancestry, 
including 75,000 Nisei. 
Stripped of their possessions 
and forcibly removed from 
the West Coast, these Ameri- 
can citizens spent the next 
three and a half years at in- 
ternment camps. 

UNL made a concerted effort 
to offer educational opportu- 
nities to Nisei college stu- 
dents, connect them with 
host families, and support 
them after cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

Nisei alumni expressed their 
gratitude to UNL in a spring 
1999 dedication of the Nisei 
Plaza on the north side of 
Kimball Hall. They also es- 
tablished the Nisei Scholar- 
ship Fund and the Japanese- 
American/ Asian Fund to 
support the Collection at 
Love Library. One Nisei 
graduate gave a scholarship 
to recognize outstanding 
ROTC graduates. A ten- 
minute documentary pro- 
gram,"On Sacred Ground — 
Nebraska's Nisei/' captures 
their memories of life at UNL 
during a difficult moment in 
history. It is available from 
the TLC Resource Library. 



many people including immigrants, but imposing this bar- 
rier upon an Asian American without prior evidence can be 
offensive. 

Conversely, many Asian American students expressed a feel- 
ing of alliance when witnessing an Asian international stu- 
dent receiving unfair treatment — as though they themselves 
were the victim of the unjust behavior. As a general rule, 
students prefer not to be singled out or ignored because of a 
perceived language barrier, as most people are aware of and 
sensitive to such treatment. 

Asian American students also express the need for more 
Asian American mentors and role models on this campus. 
Research has shown that Asian American students "are 
largely influenced by relationships and external forces" (Yeh 
and Huang, 1996). According to Fall 1998 data, some 5.2% 
of the faculty at UNL is of Asian descent; in Fall 1998, less 
than 1.8% of the UNL staff was Asian. Many students feel 
that personal support for Asian American students is not 
comparable to that provided to other students. Although 
the pressure to succeed is a reality felt by most individuals 
(internally, familially, socially, etc.), many do not feel they 
receive support symbolically, verbally, nor through relation- 
ships with professionals. Examples given include the lack 
of professional /advisor involvement in Asian student 
groups, teacher assumptions about the "model minority," 
stereotypes, and a sense of invisibility or hypervisibility. 

Given the number of factors affecting the students' experi- 
ences and world view, it is important to see students as in- 
dividuals with diverse cultural backgrounds. 

Contributor: Sandra Kinoshita, M. S. W., Coordinator of Multicultural Pro- 
gram , Athletic Department , UNL 

Sources: 

Busto, R. V. (1996). The gospel according to the model minority?: 
Hazarding an interpretation of Asian American evangelical college stu- 
dents. Amerasia Journal, 22(1), 133-147. 

Lee, S. J. (1996). Unraveling the "model minority" stereotype: Listening to 
Asian American youth. New York: Teachers College Press. 

Nagasawa, R. & Espinosa, D. J. (1992). Educational achievement and the 
adaptive strategy of Asian American college students, journal of College 
Student Development, 33(2), 137-142. 
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Shah, S. (1995). Race and gender: The co-optation of Asian American femi- 
nism. Z Magazine. 

Takaki, R. (1993). A different mirror: A history of muticultural America. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Takaki, R. (1989). Strangers from a distant shore: A history of Asian Americans. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 

United States Census Bureau (1997). Asian and Pacific Islander populations [WWW 
document]. URL http:llzvzvzv.census.gov/population/zvzvzv/socdemolracelapi.html 

University of Nebraska - Lincoln Fact Book (1998). Faculty and staff: Staff by 
gender and ethnicity [WWW document]. URLhttpf/ivzvzv.unl.edu/unlfacts/staff.html 







Student 

Comments 









I don't have the urge to learn 
more about my Asian-ness 
while I'm here, maybe later 
when I'm older. Here , I just 
want to be a student. 

Tip: Students will be at 
different stages in their 
own racial identity devel- 
opment and may not be 
interested in Asian culture . 



University of Nebraska - Lincoln Fact Book (1998). Faculty and staff: Faculty by 
gender and ethnicity [WWW document]. URL http://zvzvzv.unl.edu/unlfacts/ 
geneth.html 

University of Nebraska - Lincoln Fact Book (1999). Enrollment: Minority enroll- 
ment by college [WWWdocu-ment]. URL http://zvzvw.unl.edu/unlfacts/enrmin-l.htm 

Woo, D. (1989). The gap between striving and achieving: The case of Asian 
American women. Making Waves: An Anthology of Writings By and About Asian 
American Women (Boston: Beacon Press). 



Ignorance— it's one thing 
when the professor makes a 
mistake, acknowledges it, and 
accepts a correction. It's 
another story when the 
professor doesn't want to 
know the difference or be 
corrected. 



Yeh, C. J. & Huang, K. (1996). The collective nature of ethnic identity develop- 
ment among Asian-American college students. Adolescence, 31(123), 645-661. 



Helpful Web Sites: 

http: / / multicultural.miningco.com (an excellent comprehensive site) 



I'd like more interaction with 
professors (and teaching 
assistants), and on a personal 
level— not just answering a 
question and then go. In 
classes, people tend to sit with 
people like themselves. So 
most Asians sit together. 
Professors always teach to the 
Caucasians more, despite 
there being more Asians in the 
class and in my major. 
Professors are more friendly 
with Caucasian students and 
afraid to call on us. 



Tip: Invite students to give 
you feedback on your 
classroom interactions . 
Make a point to call on 
various students in each 
class. 



To 
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Chapter 9 

European American Students 



Clearly UNL is a predominately white campus. Of the 22,142 
students, ninety percent are of European American heritage 
(Fall, 1999, Institutional Research and Planning). In all col- 
leges, the majority of the students are European American, 
as is the majority of the faculty and staff (See Appendices A, 
D). As with other groups of students, it is not possible to 
generalize about all European American students at UNL. 
There is a wide variation among European American stu- 
dents with respect to their own knowledge of their cultural 
history and immigrant experience. There is also diversity of 
religious and political belief, learning styles, learning needs, 
social class and size of their hometown. Forty-five per cent 
of instate Nebraska UNL students come from areas of a 
population of 50,000 or more with the remaining students 
originating in towns of less than 50,000. Approximately fifty- 
one percent per cent of UNL students come from Douglas, 
Lancaster and Sarpy counties, which are more metropoli- 
tan. In fact, only 28.4% of the total census area population of 
Nebraska live in communities with populations larger than 
250,000 people, 16.3% in areas of 50,000 - 250,000 people. 
This section will discuss cultural issues and some of the 
unique challenges presented for rural students and will dis- 
cuss the notion of whiteness as a norm for many students. 

Faculty may be aware that the bulk of immigration to Ne- 
braska in the late 19th and early 20th century was northern 
European. Germans and Scandinavians are the two biggest 
groups and the Czech-derived population is the largest per 
capita of anywhere in the US except Chicago. Germans from 
Russia are an important and visible group, and then there 
are smaller numbers of British and Celtic immigrant groups. 
Additionally, more recent settlement by "Americans" from 
the East, especially Ohio, Pennsylvania, upstate New York, 
Indiana, Illinois has shaped Nebraska. 



Student 

Comments 



Until I came to UNL, I never 
met an African-American. 
The only Blacks I had seen 
were on television. The first 
African-American 1 met was 
in my small group in educa- 
tion class and I thought she 
wouldn't do the work. Turns 
out she thought I couldn't do 
the work since I was from a 
tiny school. We both had to 
undo our prejudices. 

Tip: When organizing small 
groups, encourage students 
to identify strengths and 
preferences of each group 
member in an introductory 
exercise. Ask groups to 
debrief their work sessions 
with you to identify 
potential problems. 
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Comments 
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One of my instructors stated 
up front that she realized 
many of us were not used to 
huge classes and that lectures 
could be intimidating and she 
asked us to let her know what 
we needed. I felt like I could 
approach her. 

Tip: Make learning as 
active as possible. Assign 
dyads or groups of three 
short questions to answer 
or concepts to define. 
Break up long lectures 
with questions or note 
reviews. 



I didn't do very well on a 
writing assignment and my 
teacher assumed if we were 
from a farm that we didn't 
have any writing ability. 
"Down on the farm you don't 
have much to write about, do 
you?" he said. 

Tip: Put-downs are never 
appropriate. It is mislead- 
ing to equate students' 
geographic origin with 
writing ability. Be 
explicit about what is 
expected and share ex- 
amples of good writing 
done by other students. 



Lynne Ireland of the Nebraska State Historical Society notes 
that "many white students may define their culture as 
"American" culture and may see it as rather homogenous, 
yet they each have particular cultural markers or micro-cul- 
tural memberships. The marker isn't race and is probably 
not an ethnic identification. The cultural affiliations may be 
occupational (farm or ranch kids), geographic (Sandhills or 
Panhandle kids) or religious (Catholic or Lutheran kids). 
They all come out of a series of experiences, understand- 
ings, beliefs, expectations, and behaviors that are shared with 
some group. And even if the cultural marker is trips to shop- 
ping malls in Denver, it's still a cultural marker." 

She continues, "What I think is necessary is for faculty to be 
as sensitive and open to diversity as possible, is to recog- 
nize that each of their classrooms are filled with individuals 
who represent a complex accumulation of group identities 
and affiliations. Sometimes a student responds to a faculty 
member as an honor student, a student with stress and ten- 
sion stemming from the family economic struggles with the 
farm, sometimes as the preacher's kid, sometimes as a popu- 
lar student and sometimes as a student who was ostracized 
and teased. Regardless of the culture with which they most 
strongly identify themselves, they, as other students are be- 
having and responding from a whole series of affiliations 
that influence us" (1999). 

Rural Students 

Geographic origin is an "invisible" form of diversity. For 
some UNL students, their first year lecture courses may be 
larger than their high school graduating class. Adjustment 
from a small community of learners to a much larger school 
may challenge some students, while others are eager for the 
change and the anonymity. Rarely do professors know where 
their students come from without asking them, yet rural stu- 
dents interviewed indicated they experienced stereotypic 
assumptions about them, particularly during their first year 
at UNL. 



As a Midwestern, largely agricultural state, Nebraskans have 
become familiar with stereotypic assumptions about rural 
people. Students interviewed reported that the assumption 
that rural students are "cowboys", "hicks", "very conserva- 
tive" and "lack exposure to urban amenities" belie the di- 
versity within the rural population and may lead to mis- 
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taken assumptions about their intellectual ability. Just as 
people in eastern Nebraska relate to the urban areas of Lin- 
coln and Omaha, often people from western Nebraska go to 
Denver, Colorado and Cheyenne, Wyoming for urban life. 
With increasing access to the Internet, Nebraska students 
from smaller towns may be as conversant as are students 
from urban areas with global issues. One student interviewed 
noted that faculty should not assume anything about 
'outstate' students' sophistication or lack thereof. Because 
of telecommunications, many students from rural areas have 
a pretty well developed understanding about urban-subur- 
ban life — perhaps much more so than "city kids" who know 
very little if anything about small town or rural life, simply 
because it's not portrayed on the news, or in movies. An- 
other honors student noted that even though his small school 
district had few teachers, they used distance education 
courses and the Internet extensively to supplement the cur- 
riculum and, therefore, was fully prepared to embark on 
university studies. What rural students do lack is exposure 
and interaction over time with many students of color and 
those of diverse ethnic backgrounds. Frequently a town will 
have one or two families of color or none. 

Rural sociologist John Allen cautions that faculty frequently 
misunderstand a small-town or rural students' silence in the 
classroom as non responsiveness when the student is really 
thinking about material. Some rural students may adopt a 
"wait and see" attitude towards professors. While they may 
respect the authority of their position, the student seeks con- 
firmation that the faculty member deserves this respect. 

Whiteness as Norm 

European American students experience the invisibility and 
hypervisibility that students of color describe, but it is mani- 
fested in a different fashion. Invisibility due to the fact that 
white students on a predominately white campus are seen 
as the norm. Whiteness is invisible, transparent to those who 
are white precisely because it is the norm. Whiteness is 
hypervisible to those who are not white on predominately 
white campuses because of its pervasiveness. 







Student 






Comments 







One of my biggest adjust- 
ments to UNL was that 1 
actually had to study. High 



school was easy. Here there is 
a lot more competition and 
it's overwhelming. 

Tip: Tell your students 
how to learn best front 
your class. Provide study 
aids such as practice 
exercises , study tips , 
vocabulary and concept 
lists. 



Honestly , I feel a little 
intimidated by discussions 
on diversity or ethnic 
differences because l really 
don't know very much 
about it. Tm afraid to say 
anything because I might 
make a stupid remark and 
then / could be accused of 
being racist , so I don't say 
anything. Even my ques- 
tions might be seen as 
stupid. 

Tip: Hand out 3x5 cards 
and solicit anonymous 
questions regarding the 
discussion. Assure 
students that no question 
is “stupid” and that the 
anonymity provides them 
the opportunity to ask 
what is on their mind. 



Students also share the experience of whiteness and the nor- 
mative value of whiteness should not be underestimated. 
For example, we do not think of "white writers" or "white 
engineers", we think of writers and of engineers. Talking 
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Student 

Comments 




One of my best experiences 
was with a professor who 
explained how everyone has 
a culture. I used to think that 
only Blacks and Hispanics 
or people in foreign coun- 
tries could talk about 
culture, you know, because it 
was different. She was the 
first teacher who had us try 
and look at ourselvles and 
our own history. / realized 
that there was a lot that / 
didn’t know and that / just 
assum ed was normal for 
everyone. Now I have a 
better understanding of 
others too. 

Tip: Ask students to bring 
cultural artifacts to class 
which characterize who 
they are. Debrief with a 
discussion of why the item 
was selected, what it repre- 
sents. Follow-up with an 
assignment in which 
students write their own 
cultural history and share 
with others in the class for 
small group discussion. 
Identify similarities and 
differences in experience. 



about whiteness is difficult. As articulated by Reddy (1998) 
"Being white - unless you are an out and out racist or a highly 
aware antiracist - generally does not include much con- 
sciousness of whiteness as a social signifier, as a state, or a 
condition of being freighted with meaning". European 
American students, when asked to discuss issues of cultural 
identity, frequently state that they have no culture, or that 
their culture is "American". They often do not think of their 
immigrant heritage. White is seen as a norm and people of 
color are seen as "other." 

White skin privilege is a concept that was articulated by 
Peggy Macintosh (see Resources for Teaching) which helps 
us understand this normative power. This "privilege" is not 
a social class distinction, but one in which students enjoy 
the benefit of certain presumptions, she argues, which are 
based on the fact that they have white skin. These include, 
often at a subconscious level, the presumption of compe- 
tence, the presumption of worthiness, and the presumption 
of innocence (Daye, 1999). This is a particularly difficult 
notion for many student who have lived in predominately 
white settings to understand, as they do not feel "privileged" 
or different because of who they are. 

Frequently White students at UNL indicate that they have 
relatively little experience with students who are non- White. 
Often media stereotypes frame their understanding of 
people of color. Fear of "the other" may result from this lack 
of experience. Harris' (1988) article on media portrayal of 
African Americans, for example, underscores the sense that 
whites have skewed notions of blacks, see them as drug 
pushers and violent criminals which, in turn, helps them to 
develop a fear of black students. 

For many UNL students, particularly those who come from 
more rural settings, classes and the residence halls provide 
them their first experiences with students and faculty of 
color. This experience is changing for many students, as 
smaller Nebraska communities absorb new immigration 
from Mexico, Cambodia, Vietnam and Laos. Worker migra- 
tion and refugee resettlement has increased in recent years 
in both the metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas. 
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— Stages of White Racial Identity Development 

Often racial identity development is discussed when analyzing people of color and their 
varied relations with the white world. The adaptation of Janet Helm's Black Racial Identity 
Development Theory attempts to look at white racial identity in relation with an understand- 
ing of race. Positive white racial identity involves both the abandonment of racism and the 
development of a nonracist white identity. In order to do this, she argues, whites must accept 
their own whiteness, the cultural implications of being white, and define a view of Self as a 
racial being that does not depend on the perceived superiority of one racial group over an- 
other. We include this theory for the purpose of self reflection. Consider these six stages: 

1) Contact Stag e — Lack of awareness of cultural and institutional racism, and of one's own 
white privilege. Naive curiosity about or fear of people of color based on stereotypes. I.e., 
"You don't act like a black person". Limited interactions with people of color. May remain 
at this stage indefinitely. 

2) Disintegration — Interaction with people of color or exposure to new information may lead 
to an understanding that cultural and institutional racism exist. Ignorance is replaced by 
the discomfort of guilt, shame, and sometimes anger at the recognition of one's own ad- 
vantage because of being white and the acknowledgment of the role of whites in the main- 
tenance of a racist system. 

3) Reintegration — Societal pressure to accept the status quo may lead the individual from 
disintegration to reintegration. The desire to be accepted by one's own racial group, in 
which the overt or covert belief in white superiority is so prevalent, may lead to a reshap- 
ing of the person's belief system to be more congruent with an acceptance of racism. May 
be redirected in the form of fear and anger directed toward people of color who are blamed 
as the source of discomfort. 

4) Pseudozlndependent — Individual is abandoning sense of white superiority, but may still 
behave in ways that unintentionally perpetuate the system. 

5) Immersion — Individual often tries to disavow his or her own whiteness through active 
affiliation with people of color. Experiences a sense of alienation from other whites who 
have not yet begun to examine their own racism. Individuals seek to replace racially re- 
lated myths and stereotypes with accurate information about what it means and has meant 
to be white in U.S. Society. 

6) Autonomy — Internalization of a newly defined sense of oneself as white is the primary 
task of this stage. Person is energized to confront racism and oppression in his or her daily 
life. Alliances with people of color can be more easily forged at this stage of development 
than previously because the person's antiracist behaviors and attitudes will be more con- 
sistently expressed. Racial self-actualization and an ongoing process wherein the person is 
continually open to new information and new ways of thinking about racial and cultural 
issues. 
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White students interviewed reported they were confused when they hear of students of color 
make accusations of racism on campus, seeing racism as merely acts of individual violence 
and not as something that is also systematic. Ignorance and fear of doing and saying the 
wrong thing inhibit white students in discussions of race and ethnic identity. One student 
responded that she felt her curiosity about a faculty member of color was misinterpreted as 
"racist" when, in her view, she was simply uninformed. Other students indicated that they 
were criticized or "punished" for being naive and welcomed the chance for further dialogue 
about race and cross-cultural understanding. 
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UNL welcomed nearly 1800 international students and schol- 
ars from 95 nations in 1998-1999, reflecting a diversity of 
cultures, races, languages, forms of government, immigra- 
tion status and educational experiences. Some 234 interna- 
tional students are lawful, permanent residents of the U.S. 
These students are likely to have received most of their edu- 
cation in their home countries but later came to the United 
States as immigrants or changed to immigrant status in the 
U.S. While the largest three groups of students are from 
China, Malaysia and India, respectively, we have represen- 
tation from every continent. Most are male, with 448 inter- 
national women studying at UNL. A single chapter on in- 
ternational students is difficult to write, as they are not a 
homogenous group; yet they often share similar challenges 
of adjustment to American life and the American classroom. 

UNL has a long tradition of hosting international students. 
International students often report they feel alien in their 
classrooms and may experience the syndrome of being 
singled out by their instructors as foreigners. For example, 
they may be the only one from another country in the class 
and may be asked to represent their nation's perspective. 
Their classmates may ignore them or seem uncomfortable 
around them because they do not know how to relate to in- 
ternational students. Students report that few people have 
made an effort to get to know them as individuals, and that 
they are marginalized, simply for coming from another cul- 
ture. Others report they experience a sort of paternalism, 
that well intentioned people try to do things for them rather 
than assist them in doing for themselves. 







Student 






Comments 








One of my professors is 
always checking to see if I 
understand everything. I 
know he means well , but 
maybe he should ask the other 
students as well , not just the 
internationals. 

Tip: Check all students' 
understanding with a quick 
assessment tool like think- 
share-pair. 



Not all Arabs are terrorists. I 
wish people understood the 
beauty of my culture and 
more about its contributions 
to the world. 

Tip: During an office visit , 
ask the student about his 
or her culture. 



Classroom expectations 

International students often report that they are surprised 
that instructors expect active participation in classroom dis- 
cussion and that participation is often a part of the grade. 
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Student 

Comments 



It's very frustrating when 
Americans assume what they 
are doing in the world is 
always right. 1 had a profes- 
sor boast that the U.S. was 
" bombing the hell out of 
Iraq". I am from Iraq and 
that period was very , very 
sad for us. The situation is 
much more complicated than 
people here think. I expected 
the professor to be better 
informed. 

Tip: When incidents occur 
that affect international 
students , stop them after 
class and express concern. 
Be aware that different 
opinions exist 

I am astonished at how little 
most Nebraskans know about 
the rest of the world. I would 
be happy to share my 
understandings , but most 
don't want to hear it. 



Since many students come from educational systems where 
lecture-style is valued over interactive classroom discus- 
sions, they may require a period of adjustment. Expressing 
opinions may be "particularly difficult for students who have 
been acculturated to de-emphasize individualism in the in- 
terest of group harmony, and for students who come from 
cultures in which it is not only customary to defer to a teacher 
but also wholly inappropriate to comment on or question a 
teacher's remarks" (Office of International Affairs,1997). 

Faculty should recall that international students will not 
automatically have an understanding of what is required of 
them in an American class. International Affairs conducts 
helpful orientations to UNL and to the American classroom. 
This information, from the IA web site, points to the areas of 
concern for most international students. 

UNL international student orientation to U.S. 
classroom expectations 

Role playing, small group work, oral presentations, and spir- 
ited discussion are just some of the in-class activities ex- 
pected of students by many UNL professors. For students 
accustomed to a more formal lecture style of instruction, the 
change can be a challenge. How then does the U.S. system 
work? What exactly might be asked of students? 

Each teacher has his or her own style of teaching, and stu- 
dents need to identify early which style a particular teacher 
is going to use. Some teachers may use the "I speak, you 
listen" type lecture to give information to students. How- 
ever, many teachers at UNL call on the student to partici- 
pate in class, even in lecture classes. 

Discussion is a cornerstone of the U.S. educational system. 
It is a two-way activity; both the instructor and student must 
interact. Students need to generate ideas, offer examples, 
apply concepts, and ask questions. In a good discussion, the 
students and instructor have to maintain open minds. The 
U.S. education system strives to develop critical thinkers. 
One does not have to agree with every statement the pro- 
fessor makes, and all comments by a professor are open to 
discussion. Respect plays an essential role in the system; stu- 
dent and teacher can respectfully disagree. 
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Student 

Comments 



Such disagreement might seem risky and perhaps it is, but 
a free exchange of ideas is at the heart of American higher 
education. Professors can give students basic information 
from many different perspectives; then students must take 
that information and develop their own perspectives. 

Professors may also ask students to take more active roles 
in class. For example, dividing the class into smaller groups 
to carry out assignments is a popular method of instruction. 
American-trained teachers use small groups to help create 
a responsible, constructive, and helpful class environment 
so students will feel free to exchange ideas. 

Specifically, teachers might ask students to use the small 
group structure to solve a problem; carry out class work in 
cooperation with others (students will often then have to 
present a group report to the whole class); "role play," which 
means to put oneself into another role such as mother, pro- 
fessor, or administrator and then act out a situation from 
that new perspective. 

Role playing is a learning technique most American students 
are very familiar with, as it is widely used at all levels of 
class instruction. Role playing helps people learn to see a 
problem or situation from another's point of view. 

Students often find working in small groups frustrating — 
it's not an easy task. Some students might not be working 
as hard as others (or not working at all!), some students 
might refuse to listen constructively to what others have to 
say. Usually, however, honest but non-hostile communica- 
tion within the group can get the group working produc- 
tively. 

In addition to class discussions and small group work, stu- 
dents will most likely be called on to give short speeches, 
prepare more formal presentations (often using visual aids), 
and take part in panel discussions in front of the class. 

Instructors should encourage international students to of- 
fer their own examples in class. U.S. students need to hear 
their perspectives and unique experiences. Too often stu- 
dents will hear the examples others are offering and con- 



When I hear generalizations 
in class , I'll raise my hand 
and say "That may be true 
here , but it's not the case in 
my country . " The students 
will say, "Why do you keep 
bringing up your country, 
we're in the US." Students 
don't see the relevance of a 
global perspective, and it's up 
to the professor to step in and 
reinforce this need. 

Tip: Ask students to 
identify three reasons why 
a global perspective is 
important to their future. 

In my English class they 
work together in groups. It's a 
little strange for me because 
in China we don't do that. I 
really didn't know what I 
should do in the group and 
how we were going to be 
graded. I would come up with 
ideas, but they just ignored 
me. 

Tip: Provide groups with 
concrete guidelines about 
roles and expectations. 
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elude, "Oh, but mine are nothing like that," and then remain silent. This may be misunder- 
stood as non-cooperation. Encourage all students to take the initiative and speak out. 

Communication 

Some students report that instructors assume they cannot communicate effectively in En- 
glish when they do not speak up. Although this may be a logical assumption, in reality many 
students come from cultures where silence is as valid a form of communication as is speaking 
and they don't feel a need to remark. Additionally, international students note that Ameri- 
cans frequently think they have nothing valid to say if their accent is heavy or difficult to 
understand. Lack of patience in communication was a key frustration for several students 
interviewed. While some feared making mistakes in class, others hoped that instructors would 
intervene when other students ignored them or belittled their remarks. 

Some international students may be quite demonstrative in their displays of respect for a 
professor or expect a more formal relationship with a professor than is common in the U.S. 
Recognize these as cultural differences and, if you are uncomfortable, call upon international 
student advisers to help you discern appropriate responses. 

Instructors should: 

• Encourage all students to express their opinions. 

• Assure that international students are being included in small group work. 

• Monitor student interactions, suggesting patience with diverse perspectives, modes of 
communication, and accents. 

• Pay attention to gender differences or attitudes that may inhibit successful group interac- 
tion. In some cultures, male students may have had little experience with assertive female 
leadership. 

• Invite discussion about the differences between educational experiences and offer tips on 
how to succeed in your course. 

Culture shock 

Many international students experience culture shock, as do U.S. students when they study 
overseas. Often the stress of adjustment to a new situation is overlooked and may affect 
classroom interactions and academic work. Understanding basic elements of culture shock is 
useful for instructors of international students, particularly those who are recent arrivals. 
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— Culture Shock 

Culture shock is a type of homesickness. The term refers to the stresses and strains that accumulate 
from being forced to meet one's everyday needs (e.g. language, climate, food, cleanliness, companion- 
ship) in unfamiliar ways. Some symptoms of culture shock are: frustration, mental fatigue, disorienta- 
tion about how to work with and relate to others, boredom, lack of motivation, and sometimes physi- 
cal discomfort. 

When students leave home and all the things that are familiar, they encounter many new and confus- 
ing situations. Some of the differences between life at home and life in a new place are obvious: 
language, climate, religion, food, educational system, absence of family and close ties. Other differ- 
ences are not as obvious: how students relate to teachers; how people make decisions; how people 
spend their leisure time; how people resolve conflicts; how people express feelings and emotions; 
meanings of hand, face and body movements. 

These differences cause feelings of uncertainty and anxiety: 

• "Am I speaking properly?" 

• "Will I be a successful student?" 

• "Will I find friends?" 

• "Should I discuss my personal beliefs or my political opinions?" 

• "What does it mean when someone looks directly into my eyes?" 

• "Should I trust this friendly stranger?" 

All these uncertainties, and more, are confusing. International students may feel that they don't know 
what to do in certain situations. In their home countries, they probably did not think about these 
things because they knew what to do and what to expect. They understood "the rules" and "the 
signs." This confusion should not be interpreted as a sign of intellectual weakness nor should instruc- 
tors assume that the student is incapable of doing coursework. 

One's body and mind may react in unusual ways to the stress and confusion of living in a new culture. 
Some of the reactions experienced may be: feeling isolated or alone; sleeping too much or tiring easily; 
finding it difficult to sleep; suffering body pains, especially in the head, neck, back and stomach; 
wanting to return home; feeling angry toward local people. 

These reactions are normal. The student is not ill. It is a temporary situation for people who are adjust- 
ing to life in a new environment. Students who may be suffering from symptoms of culture shock 
should be encouraged to go to the International Affairs Office where they may discuss this in privacy 
with an advisor. Refer them to the International Affairs web site for tips on making a successful tran- 
sition to living in a new culture. http://zvwzv.iaffairsMnl.edu/foreign_students/cshock.httnl 
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International Affairs Programs of Note 

Further information about each of these programs is available in International Affairs (IA), 
420 University Terrace, UNL, 472-5358. 

International Student Organization (ISO) 

The International Student Organization (ISO) represents all foreign students on campus. For- 
eign student participation is encouraged. Each year the ISO organizes an International Ba- 
zaar and many other social activities which bring foreign students and U.S. students together. 

English Conversation Partners 

The English Conversation Partners Program, sponsored by International Affairs, matches 
interested individual foreign students with American conversation partners. In this informal 
arrangement student partners agree to meet regularly each week of a semester for one hour 
of English conversation and mutual education about each other's country and culture. 

Country Contacts 

UNL foreign students are asked to serve as "ambassadors" of their home countries by sign- 
ing a permission form in the I.A. office, authorizing I.A. staff to provide the students' names 
when a legitimate request is received for someone knowledgeable about a specific country. 
Requests come from new students, local schools and organizations, and people wanting to 
meet someone from a particular country. 

Mayor's Committee for International Friendship 

This local committee hosts many official international visitors to the United States who come 
for short stays in Lincoln. Occasionally, a member of the committee will invite students from 
a visitor's home country to meet with the visitor. 

Lincoln Friends of Foreign Students 

This local organization matches interested foreign students with Lincoln citizens who serve 
as special friends, inviting students for occasional meals, family outings, and social activities. 
By joining, students get to know people in the community and American life. 

Web site addresses: 

www.nafsa.org The National Association of Foreign Student Affairs 

Contributors: Sri Mayasandra, Judy Wendorff, International Student Advisors, Office of International Affairs, UNL 



Office of International Affairs. (1997). Advising and teaching international students: A guide for UNL faculty. Lincoln, 
NE: Office of International Affairs, University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 

Office of International Affairs. (1999). Hello!: Handbook for students and scholars from abroad. Lincoln, NE: Office of 
International Affairs, University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 
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Chapter 11 1 

Gay, Lesbian, Bisexual and 
Transgender Students 



Sexual orientation is one of the sources of "invisible" diver- 
sity in the classroom. This invisibility brings with it particu- 
lar pressures for the students involved. A gay man or a les- 
bian woman must constantly negotiate whether or not to 
"come out" (let people know about their sexual orientation) 
to the class, and each choice presents them with specific chal- 
lenges. Transgendered and bisexual students experience 
many of the same challenges in the classroom that gay and 
lesbian students experience, yet their identity is less under- 
stood. Transgender describes a person whose internal sense 
of gender doesn't match the gender identity that society 
expects of them based on their physical make-up. Gender 
identity is not the same as sexual orientation. Bisexual de- 
scribes a person whose sexual orientation, attraction to other 
people, is both to the same and the opposite sex. In this chap- 
ter, we will refer to them collectively as GLBT students. Is 
the classroom a safe environment in which they are com- 
fortable being who they are? Or must they create a persona 
that fits the heterosexual norm? 

Some students interviewed indicated they had developed 
the ability to hide their "true selves" while in the academic 
setting because they do not want to risk unfair judgments 
from students or professors. This puts them in the position 
of having to deny aspects of their lives that are central to 
their identity. Topics of daily conversation among college 
students, such as how they plan to spend the weekend, 
whom they are dating, what their parents think of their boy- 
friend or girlfriend, and experiences in high school, may 
assume heterosexuality. GLBT students report a dissonance 
between allowing those assumptions to hold and being open 
about who they are. 



Student 

Comments 

Examples in class always 
presume a heterosexual 
orientation. I'm used to 
having instructors assume 
everyone wants a wife or a 
husband. It doesn't bother me 
too much, just shows how 
much 1 don't fit in. 

Little things can make a big 
difference, like in my Founda- 
tions class, the professor 
included gay and lesbian 
speakers in the announce- 
ments, just like other an- 
nouncements. His matter-of- 
fact manner sent a strong 
message that we were in- 
cluded. 

Tip: Using inclusive 
language and examples is a 
relatively easy way to 
acknowledge the diversity 
among your students and 
send a signal they are 
recognized. 
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Transgender Students 



Student 

Comments 



I hope that instructors begin 
to use the word orientation 
and not preference. This is 
how I am, not a choice I made 
like I was picking which kind 
of car to buy. 

Tip: Study the American 
Psychological Association 
findings on homosexual- 
ity , summaries of which 
are available at the TLC 
Resource Library and 
Counseling and Psycho- 
logical Services. 



A teacher told me that she 
had never met a gay person 
before she met me. I told her 
that she probably has, but 
didn't realize it. I felt like I 
was her own little case study, 
satisfying her curiosity. It's 
OK, I guess, she was nice and 
trying to be honest that I 
made her uncomfortable, but 
it was a little tiring. 



I was very upset when 
human sexuality came up 
and the professor taught 
about gays, lesbians and 
pedophiles together! It was 
poor research; it made me not 
trust anything else he taught. 

Tip: Help students de- 
velop tools to critically 
evaluate research sources. 
Use a jigsaw exercise in 
which each student reads 
one source, then shares 
findings with others. 
Compare and contrast 
sources. 



If a student decides to “come out" to the class, he or she 
may face open hostility in class, in group work, and outside 
of class. Snickers, overtly homophobic remarks, and expres- 
sions of distaste for these students are still widely condoned 
in the classroom. These comments and the response of the 
instructor occur at a time when the student may be strug- 
gling with his or her sexual orientation. Students may look 
to the instructor to set an open tone. Frequently professors 
will ignore such comments either due to their own feelings 
of discomfort with GLBT students or their lack of aware- 
ness about how to effectively intervene. 

Homophobic statements or actions in class may occur more 
often in the humanities classes such as English, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, political science, family sciences, 
or foreign languages because students are often encouraged 
to discuss their personal responses to controversial topics 
in these classes. However, even in science, engineering or 
math courses, informal conversation among students work- 
ing together may give rise to potentially hurtful comments. 
Derogatory comments made by peers or instructors can 
make work with those persons very difficult for GLBT stu- 
dents and send the message they are not welcome as a mem- 
ber of the group or class. This in turn may affect the student's 
ability to absorb course content and function well academi- 
cally. 

Ground rules for civil discussions and group work are an 
important aspect of all classes to avoid stressful interactions. 
Courses that encourage personal disclosure must be par- 
ticularly sensitive to the needs of GLBT students as they 
may be at different levels of comfort with their own sexual- 
ity. Besner and Spungen (1995) offer specific advice for in- 
structors whose students disclose their orientation for the 
first time (see next page). Be clear and specific about confi- 
dentiality in journal writing assignments and whether or 
not information from journals will be shared with the entire 
class. 

A student may discuss his/her sexual orientation with a 
faculty, member, but not be “out" to the class. Confidential- 
ity must be maintained, even when direct questions from 
colleagues and other students surface about a student. Ask 
yourself "Is it my story to tell?" Only the student can judge 
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!_ How should you respond to a student who 

approaches you to discuss sexual identity? 

Besner and Spungin (1995) offer the following guidelines: 

• Do not act surprised when someone comes out to you. They have decided 
that you can be trusted. 

• Deal with students’ feelings first. Most gay and lesbian people who are just 
coming out feel alone, afraid, and guilty. You can help by listening and allow- 
ing them to unburden themselves. 

• Be supportive. Explain that many people have struggled with homosexuality. 
Acknowledge that dealing with one’s sexuality is difficult. 

• Keep the door open for further conversations and assistance. 

• Use non judgmental, all-inclusive language in your discussion. Pay attention 
to verbal and nonverbal cues from the students. Do not label or categorize. 

• Respect confidentiality. 

• Reexamine your own biases so as to remain a neutral source of information 
and support. 

• Know when and where to seek help. Know the referral agencies and counse- 
lors on campus and in your area. 

Besner and Spungin add that the most important thing to remember is to “accept 

the individual as a total human being-do not limit your interest to his or her 

sexual orientation.” 



learning and require counseling intervention, faculty need to make appropriate referrals in a 
sensitive manner. Encourage GLBT students to participate in GLBT Resource Center discus- 
sion groups or to consult with the Counseling and Psychological Services Office, where ap- 
propriate and understanding intervention is available. However, just because someone dis- 
closes they are gay does not mean they are in need of counseling. Students report that this is 
a frequent reaction, which further stigmatizes them in the eyes of others. 

Students also expressed concern about the assumption that GLBT students were not reli- 
gious nor spiritual. Religious denominations in the U.S. reflect a societal continuum of ac- 
ceptance of gays and lesbians, from outright condemnation to ordination of ministers and 
declarations of accepting congregations. Many GLBT students do practice their faith and 
lead an active spiritual life. 

Finally, it is important to realize how invisible this kind of diversity is, and that there will 
likely be a number of gay or lesbian students in your classes, of which you will never be 
aware. By setting a comfortable tone for all students, using acceptable terms when referring 
to GLBT issues, and responding to homophobic and derogatory remarks when they occur, 
your class will be less threatening for GLBT students and a more comfortable atmosphere for 
all. 



the risks involved in shar- 
ing this identity, never the 
faculty member. Ask your 
students to guide you 
about what is public infor- 
mation and what is not. 
Some students reported 
negative experiences 
when they were inadvert- 
ently "outed" by 
well-meaning faculty 
members who were seek- 
ing their perspectives. The 
UNL Committee on Gay, 
Lesbian, Bisexual, and 
Transgender Concerns 
provides useful informa- 
tion to those seeking in- 
formation on GLBT lives 
and further understand- 
ing of these issues. 

As in the case when any 
student discloses private 
information or struggles 
that are outside the frame- 
work of teaching and 
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Being an Ally 

Simply put, an ally is an advocate and supporter of gay/lesbian/bisexual people. Allies are not made overnight. 
Patience as well as a healthy sense of humor are necessary characteristics of allies. The following checklist 
(source unknown) offers a few ways to support gay/lesbian/bisexual people. 

How to Offer Support to Lesbian/Gav/Bisexual Persons 

• Work on reducing your own homophobia. 

• Educate yourself. 

• Find ways to let people know that you are safe to talk to (if you are). 

• Know your limits-Am I able to handle this? Am I the best person to talk with? 

• Respect confidentiality. Don’t come out for anyone else. 

• Don’t assume everyone is heterosexual. 

• Pay attention to the way you phrase questions or statements which may exclude gay/lesbian bisexual persons. 

• Confront heterosexism, racism, and sexism, ( as well as any other “isms”) so we can all start to feel safe. 

When a Person Tells You He/She is Gav. as an Ally, You Should Trv to Remember,., 

The person has most likely spent many hours preparing to come out to you and is sharing this information with 
you with an understanding that there is risk involved. He/she also understands that the risk of rejection is always 
possible. 

There is no way for the gay person to predict your reaction accurately. Despite all signs you may have given that 
you are an ally, the gay person has no way of knowing in advance if you will be able to put aside years of 
conditioning and respond spontaneously and gratefully to such an intimate offer of self. 

It is important for you to remember that the person who comes out to you has not changed. He/she is still the 
same person you knew before he/she came out. Be sure not to let the surprise you may feel lead you to view the 
gay person as suddenly different or bad. You now know that this person can care for someone of the same 
gender; therefore, you have no reason to believe that this person is suddenly morally depraved or emotionally 
unbalanced. 

It is also important not to ask questions that would have been considered rude within the relationship before the 
disclosure. This person has the same sensibilities as he/she did before coming out to you. However, you may 
want to ask a few questions to help you get a better understanding of the person’s individual situation, such as: 

1. ) How long have you known you were gay? 

2. ) Has it been hard for you to carry this secret? 

3. ) Is there some way I can help you? 

4. ) Have I ever unknowingly offended you? 

If you suspect that someone you know is gay, and he/she has not told you, appreciate the fear and anxiety that 
inhibit such a disclosure. All you can do, usually, is to make it openly known that you are an ally. Actions speak 
louder than words, however. Gay friends and gay-oriented reading material in your home do more than an- 
nouncements of pro-gay feelings, which can often sound phony. Patience is the key to being an ally, as it is up to 
the person who is gay to set the parameters of an ally relationship. 

Source: From Loving Someone Gay, by Donald H. Clark (Berkeley, CA: Celestial Arts, 1977) 
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Suggestions for Bias-free Communication 

about Sexual Orientation 

[In response to a request for information about preferred usage, we offer the following guidelines. 

Please note that there is no universal agreement about these suggestions.] 

• The term sexual orientation is preferred. Avoid using (1) sexual preference , sexual persuasion, sexual 
choice ; and (2) sexual identity, sexuality, lifestyle. While we may choose to engage in a particular 
sexual behavior, (1) sexual preference, sexual persuasion, and sexual choice may be understood to 
imply that each of us can rationally choose to be erotically attracted to one or the other gender or 
both and that the attraction will then occur. (2) The terms sexual identity, sexuality and life style 
include many elements in addition to sexual orientation. 

• In general, use the nouns lesbian/ lesbians, gay man/gay men, bisexual woman /women, bisexual man/ 
men, bisexual persons/people. While some homosexual women prefer the term lesbian woman/women, 
or the term gay /gays, or gay woman/women, it is often unclear whether the use of gay/s is meant to 
refer to (a) gay man/ men, (a) lesbian /lesbians, or to (a) person / persons of both genders. Therefore, 
the use of gay can render lesbians invisible, whether or not it is meant to do so. Similarly, avoid 
using the term gay as a noun (see following paragraph.) 

• Avoid using the term homosexual/homosexuals as a noun: it is experienced by many as clinical-sound- 
ing. For that reason, avoid using it as an adjective in any context other than clinical or legal. Use the 
nouns lesbian, gay male, bisexual. 

• Note also that, while homosexual refers to a sexual attraction toward members of one's own sex/ 
gender, it is mistakenly believed by some to refer to only gay men. The Greek adjective, homo, 
means same, the Latin noun homo means a man. 

• The term queer, sometimes used to refer to lesbians, gay men, bisexual people of both sexes/ gen- 
ders, transgendered people, androgynous people, etc. is in somewhat common usage among the 
individuals to whom the term queer may refer, as some seek to reclaim the term from negative use. 

• The term straight/s, sometimes used to refer to heterosexual people, is in some cases heard as imply- 
ing a conservative mind-set. The term het/s, sometimes used, has not come into common parlance. 

• The terms partner, significant other, spouse are preferable to wife, husband. Use these terms when 
appropriate. For example, "Are you and your spouse [or partner] going to the office party?" Such 
usage allows for the possibility that the person addressed is in either a same-sex or an other-sex 
relationship, when you do not know the nature of the relationship. 

• Many people believe that committed same-sex relationships should be capable of recognition as 
legal marriages bringing advantages equivalent to those enjoyed by a legally-married other-sex 
couple. This matter is being addressed by the courts. 



Source: Adapted from Office of Equity & Diversity Services, HR /A A, Univ. of Michigan. 4005 Wolverine Tower 
Ann Arbor MI 48109-1281. 
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There are a number of professors here who really do care. 1 had a straight 
instructor who did an exercise with the class which simulated how silenced 
gays feel when they are not out nor open to the class. It just took 15 
minutes , but it opened up discussion after someone had made a homophobic 
remark. It was very effective because she didn't just clamp down on the 
student , but turned the ugly remark into a strong experience for everyone. 

Tip: Turn disparaging remarks into teachable moments . Experien- 
tial learning strategies to teach about homophobia are cited in the 

resources . 



Student 

Comments 



Whenever something about 
gays or lesbians is mentioned , 
there are ooooh's or giggles 
and snickers. 1 expect the 
teacher to ask the students to 
at least have respect for 
everyone and to point out that 
those are signs of disrespect. 

Tip: At the beginning of the 
semester, ask students to 
generate elements of 
respectful discussions. 
Refer to these when 
disrespect surfaces. 



If you are gay or bisexual , you are 
still a person with hopes , goals and 
things you want to learn. It is not 
the only aspect of my life. 



1 was having trouble in my relation- 
ship and it was affecting my grades. 
1 went to a professor ; but lied about 
who my significant other was 
because 1 didn't know if he was 
homophobic or not. You learn not to 
go into specifics with professors. 

Tip: Indicate to your students 
that you understand social life 
and relationships may have an 
impact on coursework. Note 
that GLBT students experience 
the same relationship challenges, 
often with added social stigma. 
Help them develop a strategy for 
successful completion of the 
course and, if necessary, encour- 
age them to speak to a counselor 
at CAPS or GLBT. 



1 had a science class where the instructor told fag jokes before he 
started the class. 1 really shouldn't have to wade through his personal 
crap to get to my coursework. 1 needed that class or 1 would have 
dropped. It's irritating because 1 paid the same money as straight 
people for that class. 

Tip: Humor at the expense of any group of students or individu- 
als is an inappropriate introduction to course content. Con- 
sider alternative warm-up exercises which review key points 
from the previous lecture. 

You know when you have an African American in your class , how 
many white men , how many women , but you can't ever tell what 
people's sexual orientation is. We are a hidden minority. 



1 had a professor who always 
used the term "partner" when 
referring to one's mate. She 
said , 'Well 1 don't want to 
assume anything' and then 
went on with the lecture. That 
was nice to hear. 



Why is it that when we are included in course work it's as someone with 
AIDS? It is as if that is the only way to think about us. 

Tip : Inventory your course content to assure multifaceted contribu- 
tions of gay and lesbian people. Seek assistance from the GLBT 
Resource Center if you need information. When discussing HIV/ 
AIDS, include heterosexuals. 



Contributors : Members of the UNL Gay , Lesbian , Bisexual and Transgender Concerns Committee 
Sources : 

Besner, H. F. & Spungin, C. I. (1995). Gay and lesbian students: Understanding their needs. Washington D. C., 
Taylor & Francis. 

Clark, D. H. (1977). Loving someone gay. Berkeley: Celestial Arts. 

Toy, James. (1998). Suggestions for bias-free communication about sexual orientation. Ann Arbor: University of Michi- 
gan Office of Equity and Diversity Services. 
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Chapter 12 

Students with Diverse 




The diversity of UNL's student body includes a diversity of 
religious beliefs. Many international students come from 
countries that are not predominately Christian. American 
students also carry beliefs that reflect the diversity of world 
religions, although those of the Christian faith are still the 
majority. Within the Christian faith, there is also a vast di- 
versity among the students. UNL Campus Ministries re- 
ceives information from students who voluntarily fill out a 
religious preference card as entering first year students, but 
statistics on the general student population are not kept. 
They may be inferred from the 1998 Omnibus Survey con- 
ducted for the Office of Student Affairs. 







Student 

Comments 









In one of my classes , we 



always bring food to share. I 
didn't eat once when it was 
during Ramadan. In my 
Muslim tradition , we fast for 
the month of Ramadan. I 
didn't mind others eating , but 
the TA kept urging me to try 
just a little , like I was a child 
who needed to try new 
experiences. 



Of the representative sample of students (N=458), nearly 30% 
of the respondents are Catholic, nearly 20% are Lutheran, 
12% Methodist, 4.4% Baptist, 1.5% Episcopal, nearly 2% Prot- 
estant, and 7.6% identified as holding other Christian faiths. 
Less than 1% of the students are Buddhist, Eastern Ortho- 
dox, Jewish, Mormon, Seventh Day Adventist, United 
Church of Christ, agnostic or atheist. Some 7% of the stu- 
dents identified other religions, such as Muslim or Hindu, 
while nearly 10% did not identify a religion or claimed none. 

Because of the religious diversity that exists within society 
and the fact that many students hold strong religious be- 
liefs, religion and religious arguments may surface in any 
class discussion. By encouraging students to use the oppor- 
tunity to learn about varied beliefs and perspectives, you 
can engender a sense of respect without unnecessarily alien- 
ating students or allowing certain students to attempt to 
proselytize. Criticizing the beliefs and practices of a reli- 
gion when it is not important to the content of the course 
can unnecessarily alienate students. Pointing out students 



I was the only jew in my 
Political Science class and 
when the subject of Israel 
came up, everyone turned 
around to see what I thought. 

I don't mind sharing my 
opinion , but there are really 
diverse views. I can't be the 
spokesperson for all the jews. 

Tip: Ask your class to 
research divergent opinions 
within the Jewish commu- 
nity or Israel . Include 
various perspectives. If a 
student with particular 
experience or beliefs wishes 
to share them , let it be 
voluntary. 
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Student 

Comments 



I was very troubled by a class 
where we were studying gay 
and lesbian literature. My 
religious faith defines this as a 
sin , so 1 told the professor that 
I wouldn't read those books. 
He told me that I did not have 
to remain in the class , but if l 
did, 1 needed to read the books 
and understand them as 
reflections of people's experi- 
ences, , and to critique them. 
He also said, he respected my 
beliefs and was not asking me 
to change them, but that 
college is a time to leant about 
things we don't know about 
and that he hoped 1 would stay 
in the class and learn. He 
understood that this was 
hard for me and was open 
about my perspectives. 



Tip: By clarifying the 
objectives of components of 
the course , you help stu- 
dents understand the 
purpose of selected 
material and activities . 



One of my professors sched- 
uled a report during Rosh 
Hashanah. This is a very 
important time for my family. 
She was understanding and 
rearranged the schedule so 1 
wouldn't miss. 



who dress according to requirements of a religious faith 
singles them out as different, underscoring their “otherness" 
with respect to a norm and may be an alienating factor. 

When religious practices and beliefs are central to the cur- 
riculum of a course, whether literature, philosophy, anthro- 
pology, it may be that a critique of a religious practice is 
offered or even necessary. Students report that it is helpful 
when professors show respect for the holder of a belief and 
indicate that the focus is on the practice. 

Key components of religious belief are values and faith. It 
is useful to point out to students that there are many reli- 
gious values and truths that cannot be proven by science 
and logic and that there is a difference between faith and 
proof. Since the dominant discourse of the university is that 
of science and logic, certain articles of religious faiths may 
seem contradictory or illogical, yet not affect the religious 
truth of the articles of faith. 

Students who are not Christian do note that there is a pre- 
sumption of Christianity which pervades thinking. Our of- 
ficial university holidays are centered around Christian holi- 
days, for example. Non-Christians may celebrate signifi- 
cant holidays and observe important holy days that are not 
reflected in the university calendar. Accommodating non- 
Christian students who have missed assignments, exams or 
discussions due to religious commitments will help them 
not to have to pick between academic success and their reli- 
gion. 

Many non-Christian religious holidays vary from year to 
year. Christians use the Gregorian Calendar, which is the 
official calender in the U.S. However Muslims, Jews, Bud- 
dhists, and Hindus have their own calendars from which to 
calculate their religious holidays. 



Tip: Schedule testing , 
reports , and papers for non- 
holiday times. Be flexible 
with students whose faith 
places demands on their 
activity . 



Christian Holidays 

Christmas: 

December 25, Jesus' birthday. 

Holy Thursday: 

Thursday before Easter Sunday, Commemoration of the Last 
Supper. 
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Good Friday: 

Friday before Easter Sunday, Anniversary of Crucifixion. 



Student 

Comments 



Easter: 

First Sunday after the first full moon following the vernal 
equinox, March 21. 

Note: It is unlikely that any student would need to be excused for Ash 
Wednesday or Holy Thursday. Many individuals take Good Friday as 
a holiday although sometimes Easter weekend includes Easter Mon- 
day rather than Good Friday. The other holidays listed are usually 
already official holidays. 



We had a debate get out of 
hand in class between a 
fundamentalist Christian 
student and another student 
who said he was agnostic. 
Both thought they were right , 
it got heated and the instruc- 
tor just called it off saying 
everyone has a right to their 
own beliefs. I didn't get the 
point of it. 



Jewish Holidays 

Rosh Hashanah: 

September-October: This is the Jewish New Year marking 
the beginning of the 10 days of Judgement. Considered a 
High Holiday. 

Yom Kippur: 

September-October: Day of Atonement, marks the end of 
10 Days of Judgement. Considered a High Holiday, the ho- 
liest day of the year. 

Hanukkah: 

Beginning of December. Marks the military victory of the 
Maccabees, the first Jews to fight for their religion. 



Tip: Develop a critical 
thinking exercise that 
identifies beliefs and 
truths , basis for the belief 
sources ofinformation 
valued l, and evidence or 
countervailing arguments 
that refute or counters the 
belief. Ask students who 
adhere rigidly to a point of 
view to research the 
arguments against it Ask 
those who adhere to a 
particular faith to research 
another faith. 



Passover: 

March /April: coincides with Easter, since Jesus' trial and 
crucifixion took place during the seven days of Passover. 
Passover marks the Exodus of the Jews from Egypt. 

Note: Yom Kippur is the holiest day of the year for Jewish students, so 
you should make every effort to excuse students from your class on 
that day and to give them the opportunity to make up any missed work. 
Students might fast on Yom Kippur, even if they do come to class. 



Jewish Holidays start at sundown the evening before the 
day of the holiday. Sabbath starts at sundown on Friday 
evening. Yom Kippur services start at sundown on the day 
before Yom Kippur. 



In a lecture , a professor 
referred to a politician and 
said , "Well he's a Mormon , 
what do you expect?" I 
actually don't know anything 
about Mormons! But I could 
tell it was meant to be a put- 
down. 

Tip: Accurately describe 
influences and beliefs that 
may influence someone's 
opinions or views in a 
descriptive , non-disparag- 
ing manner. 
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Student 






Comments 






1 





We had a group member use 
the Bible as her source of 
information for her part of our 
group paper and the rest of us 
didn't think that was appro- 
priate. She insisted and we 
were graded down for it. 



Muslim Holidays 

Ramadan : 

A month of fasting to celebrate the 9th month of the Muslim 
calender in which the Qur'an was revealed. Students may 
fast during the day for the month of Ramadan, even if they 
come to class. 

Eid-ul-fitr: 

Last day of Ramadan. 



Tip: Be clear about what 
source material may be 
consulted in group projects. 

Clarify if you allow 
religious text to be cited as 
a source of factual informa- 
tion. Some professors may 
allow citation of the text 
as an interpretive source , 
and require two or three 
other sources as well. 



Not all Muslims are terrorists 
or fanatics. I've been told not 
to get too excited or argue in 
class because people will think 
I'm a fanatic. 



Eid-ul-abza: 

End of the "hajj" or pilgrimage to Mecca. Commemorates 
Abraham's willingness to sacrifice Isaac and takes place in 
the last month of the Muslim calendar year. 

Eid-ul-maulid-in-nabiy: 

The prophet Mohammed's birthday. 

Other Religions 

There are several special religious holidays for Buddhist, 
Hindu and Bahaii students and people of other faiths. Stu- 
dents may request special consideration to observe these 
holidays. 

Su ggestions for Your Classrop m 

• Assume that some of your students are non-Christians. 

• Accommodate students' important religious holidays; allow for them 
in your syllabus planning and a make-up schedule. 

• Critique a religion or religious belief only if such criticism is impor- 
tant to course material. 

• When such criticism is necessary to the course, use a tone and choice 

of words that show respect for those who hold such beliefs or prac- 
tice that religion. * - r 

• When discussing religious issues, distinguish between faith and proof. 

• Assume each student had his or her specific beliefs and rituals, and 
cannot "speak for" an entire religion. 



Contributors: Rev. Melissa Finlaw Draper, Campus Minister, United Minis- 
tries in Higher Education; Sri Mayasandra, International Student Advisor, Of- 
fice of International Affairs, UNL 

Source: Classroom suggestions and other material presented throughout 
this chapter were adapted from: Loevinger, N. (1994). Teaching a diverse 
student body: Practical strategies for enhancing our student's learning. 
Charlottesville, VA: University of Virginia Teaching Resource Center. 
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In the past, many people went through their entire lives with 
little or no opportunity to go to school or work with people 
with disabilities. However, with the advent of laws such as 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act and the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, people with disabilities have been able to 
actively participate in all aspects of life. The number of stu- 
dents with disabilities entering colleges and universities has 
increased over 800% in the last ten years. Despite the in- 
crease, many faculty members have had limited opportuni- 
ties to work with a variety of students with disabilities. 

The University of Nebraska-Lincoln (UNL) takes pride in 
its diverse population and is committed to providing all stu- 
dents the opportunity to take full advantage of its programs 
and facilities. In keeping with this philosophy, the Univer- 
sity strives to eliminate architectural and programmatic bar- 
riers that prevent qualified students with disabilities from 
obtaining a university education. Services are offered 
through the Services for Students with Disabilities Office 
(132 Canfield Administration Building, 472-3787) and the 
Accommodation Resource Center (125 Mabel Lee Hall, 472- 
5852) to promote and facilitate the integration of students 
with disabilities into the mainstream of university academic 
life. 

When working with students with disabilities, keep in mind 
the following suggestions: 

• Be generous with yourself. Admit that the uneasiness 
you feel is your problem and realize that it will pass with 
time and exposure. Eventually, you will come to see the 
person, not the disability. In addition, you have no obli- 
gation to like all students with disabilities or to believe 
that students with disabilities are always pleasant, un- 
derstanding or patient. 



Student 

Comments 



1 had one professor that would 
never look at me or hand me 
anything when she was 
distributing materials in the 
classroom. 1 would be sitting 
in my wheelchair not ten feet 
from her but she never seemed 
to see me. When 1 dropped the 
course because 1 was so 
uncomfortable, she told the 
registrar that she hadn't had a 
student using a wheelchair in 
her course. 

Tip: Speak directly to all 
students. At the beginning 
of the semester, ask stu- 
dents how they would like 
you to interact with them 
in class. Don't make 
assumptions about their 
abilities. 
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Student 

Comments 













We know when we get 
"gimp" grades. When the 
professor feels sorry for us 
because we are disabled. I 
know how much I have 
learned in a course and I hate 
"gimp" grades because they 
make me feel like the profes- 
sor doesn't want to deal with 
me so gives me a good grade 
to make me go away. 



Professors who put informa- 
tion about how to get 
accommodation in the 
syllabus are the best because 
they make me feel like they 
understand that we are 
entitled to accommodation 
rather than asking for 
something special . 



• Learn all you can about an individual student's disabil- 
ity. The student with a disability is usually a good source 
of information and should be relied upon to state specific 
needs and give information regarding limitations. 

• Treat each student as an individual. Every person has 
limitations. Students with disabilities are no exception. 
Do not overestimate those limitations and accommodate 
the student beyond what is necessary. Students with dis- 
abilities should be viewed as individuals rather than as 
members of a disability group. 

• Allow a student the opportunity to fail. This advice may 
be very difficult for sensitive, caring persons to follow. 
As adults, we understand the necessity for choices, even 
poor choices, in our total development. Failure is an es- 
sential ingredient of the developmental process. The ob- 
jective is not to eliminate the experience or the opportu- 
nity for failure, but to capitalize on its potential for learn- 
ing. 

• Don't feel students with disabilities are receiving un- 
fair advantages. Most accommodations for students with 
disabilities are minimal, and many provide better learn- 
ing experiences for the other students in your courses. 
Accommodations such as extended test time or notetakers 
are for the purpose of "leveling the playing field" rather 
than giving the student with a disability an advantage. 

• Don't be overly concerned about saying or doing the 
wrong thing. You will find that as you have the opportu- 
nity to interact with a number of students with disabili- 
ties in different situations, your comfort level will grow. 
They are more offended if you don't acknowledge their 
presence at all than if you don't say or do exactly the right 
thing. 

• Recognize that having a student with a disability in class 
will afford you a unique opportunity. What is not al- 
ways readily appreciated is the unique input of a person 
whose life experiences are different from the norm. We 
often forget how easy it would be for the student with a 
disability to remain invisible and avoid the challenges and 
risks of attending college. The very fact that a disabled 
student has chosen to come to the University and face the 
daily challenges is a statement of a tremendous desire to 
leam and to contribute. If we view this situation as a learn- 
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ing experience rather than a problem, we can all be en- 
riched by it. 

• Offer assistance before providing it. By asking students 
if they need assistance, you are giving them the option to 
accept or decline your assistance. Sometimes it is impor- 
tant for a student with a disability to demonstrate her/ 
his independence despite the fact that you could easily 
provide assistance. 

• Talk directly to the student with a disability about how 
to accommodate them. The student is always the best 
judge of what accommodations work the best. Particu- 
larly at a college level these students have been in the 
educational system for a long time and most of them are 
more than willing to talk about how they learn if some- 
one is willing to listen. 

• Remember that they are more like you than you might 
think. A student's visual impairment or use of a wheel- 
chair is just one small aspect of that student's life. Like 
other students, students with disabilities are concerned 
about whether they have a date, what to do on spring 
break, what major will allow them to be employable and 
whether their folks will send more money. 

Hearing Impaired and Deaf Students 

An estimated 15 million Americans have some degree of 
hearing loss. Some 2,500,000 are congenitally deaf or lost 
their hearing before the age of five. It is important to recog- 
nize that hearing impaired and deaf individuals actually fall 
along a range of hearing loss. Many students with hearing 
impairments have mild to moderate hearing losses and may 
be able to understand some or most of what you say through 
the use of hearing aids, lip or speech reading, or FM sys- 
tems. Students with moderate to profound hearing impair- 
ments also use a variety of means of communication includ- 
ing: sign language interpreters, speech or lip reading, FM 
systems or steno/ interpreters. Students who use American 
Sign Language as a means of communication have many of 
the same communication challenges that foreign students 
face because English is their second language. The panel on 
the next page lists suggestions that faculty members can 
follow to assist in the accommodation process. 



Student 

Comments 



Having my textbooks on tape 
made it possible for me to 
actually have a life. I got to go 
to a movie on Saturday night 
for the first time since l 
started college three years ago. 



One professor handed out 
cards and said , ", Please think 
about how you best learn and 
let me know what I need to do 
to help your learning. Bring 
these to the next class. " She 
said it to everyone , not just to 
me and gave us time to 
respond. This is the only time 
I wasn't singled out as 
needing special help. 

Tip: Ask all students about 
learning needs . You'll 
discover hidden barriers to 
learning and plan for 
necessary accomodation . 

I get tired of having people 
ask the interpreter what l 
want. It's as if I'm not even 
there or have no idea that I 
can tell they are talking. 

Tip : Even when a deaf 
student is using an inter- 
preter ; look at the student 
and direct all questions 
and comments to the 
student. Avoid saying to 
the interpreter "Does he or 
she want to . . . 
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Tips for accommodating 

deaf and hard of hearing students 

• Get the hearing impaired student’s attention before speak- 
ing and look directly at the student when you speak. 

• Try to avoid standing in front of windows or other light 
sources. The glare can make it difficult for the student to 
read lips. Speak naturally and clearly. Slowing down 
slightly may help. Don’t exaggerate lip movement and 
don’t shout. 

• If the student doesn’t understand, try repeating, and if the 
student still doesn’t understand, rephrase a thought or use 
a different word order rather than again repeating the same 
words. If this doesn’t work, then write down what you 
want to say. 

• A hearing impaired student cannot lip read a word that 
they have never seen before. Avoid acronyms and abbre- 
viations (e.g. UNL, Psych, C&l) that may be unfamiliar 
to the student. 

• Interpreters are professionals who facilitate communica- 
tion between the student and the instructor or other mem- 
bers of the class. Direct your conversation to the hearing 
impaired student, not to the interpreter. The interpreter 
should not be a participant in the conversation. 

• Expect the sign language interpreter to sign everything 
said by you, the student, and others in the class. In the 
case of one-to-one communication, interpreters must keep 
all information confidential and, according the Interpreter 
Code of Ethics, may not interject opinions, comments, or 



other information as part of your conversation with the 
student. 

• Try to give as much advance notice as possible for special 
events so that sufficient time is available to secure a sign 
language interpreter. It is the responsibility of the student 
or the faculty member to make those arrangements, not 
the interpreter. 

• Interpreters have to finger spell new words. Lists of vo- 
cabulary that are specific to your class given to the inter- 
preter in advance can greatly facilitate communication for 
the hearing impaired student. 

• Do not hesitate to ask hearing impaired students to repeat 
what they have said if you cannot understand them. If you 
still have difficulty understanding, then you may suggest 
they write their comments down if an interpreter is un- 
available. Make sure that a hearing impaired student is 
made to feel comfortable about contributing to class dis- 
cussion. 

• Additional time for testing may be required for students 
with significant hearing loss who use American Sign Lan- 
guage. It is the student’s responsibility to have the SSD 
office contact you about test accommodations. 

• If films or videotapes are not captioned, then the inter- 
preter must be provided with a lighted area in which to 
stand when the lights are lowered. 



Mobility Impaired Students 

The primary accommodations necessary for mobility impaired students involve classroom 
accessibility and writing assistance for students lacking fine motor coordination. All mo- 
bility impaired students should have an individual accommodation plan on file in the 
Services for Students with Disabilities Office, with the possible exception of students who 
need no accommodation beyond classroom access. The following page lists some sugges- 
tions that faculty members can follow in working with mobility impaired students. 

Visually Impaired Students 

Visually impaired students have a wide range of visual capabilities. Accommodation for 
these students can be as simple as enlarging text on a copy machine and as complicated as 
producing entire books in Braille. The chart on the following page contains some sugges- 
tions that faculty members can follow in working with visually impaired students. 
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